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INTRODUCTION. 



MY DEAR MISS MITFORD, 

I can inscribe my Volumes to no one 
with more pleasure or propriety than to you, 
from whose vivid delineations of English 
character, I have derived so much informa- 
tion and enjoyment f. Will you, then, accept 

Si 

the tribute of public homage, as well as of 

private affection? 

I am desirous of introducing you to 

an Irish village — ^my native village of Ban- 
^. now — ^which I must first tell you is situated 

on the Eastern coast of Ireland, and is justly 
r the pride of the county of Wexford — a 

) VOL, I. K 
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county much celebrated in the annals of Old 
times, and, indeed, unhappily so, in those of 
more recent, though, I trust, now nearly for- 
gotten days. But let me warn you against 
the danger of falling into one of two op- 
posite errors — expecting either too little or 
too much. You are not to behold the people 
and their dwellings, like those in your own 
" sunny Berkshire," surrounded by all the 
blessings that independent feelings and well- 
regulated minds can only give; but if you look 
for filthy cabins and a miserable peasantry, 
alike strangers to industry and contentment, 
you wiU be equally mistaken. Trust me, 
you have been often deceived by those who 
have presented you with broad caricatures, 
instead of faithful pictures of Ireland and its 
inhabitants. 

I confess, however, that Bannow is a 
favourable specimen of an Irish village. It 
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is far from any town; the soil is rich; the 
sea almost surrounds it, and its landlords 
reside on their estates. Moreover, the peo- 
ple know little, and care less about politics; 
and the Protestant Clergyman and the Ca- 
tholic Priest (at least it was so in my 
time), conceive that each has sufficient em- 
ployment in attending to the moral and'phy- 
sical wants of his flock. The neighbourhood 
also affords many attractions to the antiquarian 
and the lover of wild or beautiful scenery. 
Several ancient castles, particularly the seven 
castles of Clonmines, are in its immediate 
vicinity; the Irish Herculaneum — the old 
Town of Bannow — ^lies buried in the sands 
that skirt the coast ; and within the distance 
of a few miles is " Bag and Bun," where 
Strongbow landed on first visiting the country, 
and where, according to the legend — 

'* Irelonde was loste and won." 
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Allow me, then, to introduce you to the 
village of Baimowy and to the dwellers 
therein. I have endeavoured to describe them 
in the following Sketches; and I trust you will 
kindly and patiently look them over. They 
are drawn by a most inexperienced hand ; but 
I have the hope, in which every young artist 
may be suffered to indulge — of having pro- 
duced a striking outline, because the model is 
Nature I In truth, they have been ^ taken 
from the life ;' and I have narrowly and fre- 
quently examined every original before I 
have ventured to give the portrait I know 
that your friendly eye, though it may per- 
ceive, will not dwell upon, their &ults. Of 
yofur criticism I entertain no dread, — 

" For you have climbed the mountain top, there sit 

On the calm flourishing head of it ; 
And, whilst, with wearied steps, we upwards go, 

See us, and clouds, below.** 
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But it is with a trembling hand, and a beat- 
ing heart, that I lay these Volumes before 
the Public 

I may, however, state, th^t I was led to 
publish, rather by accident than design; for 
having written a few Sketches for a periodical 
work,* conducted by my husband, and find- 
ing that one of them had become too extend- 
ed for its pages, I was tempted to ^^ write 
a BooL'' 

MY DEAR MISS MITFORD, 

VERY AFFECTIONATELY YOUR's, 

ANNA MARIA HALL. 



* ** The Spirit and Mannen of tiie Age/' in which three of the 
shorter Sketches were originally pablished. 
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LILLV O'BRIEN. 



The sweet Lilly of Bannow ! — 1 shall uever 
forget the morning I first saw her. Her aunt 
— who does not know her aunt, Mrs. Cassidy 7 
— ^her aunt is positively the most delightful 
person in the whole parish. She is now a very 
old woman, but so '' knowing " that she settles 
all the debateable points that arise among good 
and bad housewives, from Mrs. Connor of the 
Hill, down to Polly the Cadger, (whose name 
designates her character) as to the proper mode 
of making mead, potato-cakes, and stirabout; 
and always decides who are the best spinners 
and knitters in the country ; nay, her opinion, 
given after long deliberation, established the 
superiority of the barrel, over the hand-churn. 
There is, however, one disputed matter in the 
neighbourhood, even to this day. Mrs. Cassidy 
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(it is very extraordinary, but who is without 
some weakness?) Mrs. Cassidy will have it that 
a quern * grinds wheat better than a mill, and 
produces finer flour ; she therefore abuses those 
both of wind and water, and persists in grind- 
ing her own com, as well as in making her own 
bread. By the bye, this very quern was in 
great danger some time ago, when an antiquary, 
who had hunted hill and dale, seeking for Da- 
nish or Roman relics, (I forget which — but it is 
of little consequence), pounced upon it, declared 
it was a stone bowl of great antiquity, and 
that Mrs. Cassidy's maiden name, '' Maura 
O'Brien," carved on it in Irish characters, 
proved it to have been used either by Dane or 
Roman, in some religious ceremony or Baccha* 
nalian rite, I cannot take it on myself to say 
which ; — ^but this I know, that the old gentle- 
man was obstinate; had been accustomed to 
give large sums for ugly things of every de- 
scription, and thought that Mrs. Cassidy could 
be induced to yield up her favourite, for three 
guineas. He never was more mistaken in his 
life ; nothing could tempt Mrs. Cassidy to part 
with her dear quern; so he left the neighbour- 
hood almost heart-broken with disappointment. 

* A kind of hand-mill, still patronized by ** the ancient 
Irish." 
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I respect the quern myself, for it was the 
means of introducing me to the sweet Lilly. 
There, that little path bordered with oxlips, 
primroses, and unobtrusiTe violets, 

" Whose deep blue eyes — 
Kissed by the breath of Heaven, seem coloured by its skies.*' 

That leads to Mrs. Cassidy's dwelling. You 
cannot see the cottage, it is perfectly hidden, ab- 
solutely wooded in — but it is a rare specimen of 
neatness. The farm yard is stocked with ricks 
of com, hay, and furze ; with a puddle-like pond 
for ducks and geese, and a sty for a little grunt- 
ing animal, who thinks it a very unjust sen- 
tence that consigns a free-bom Irish pig to such 
confinement. How beautiful is the hawthorn 
hedge ; one sheet of snowy blossom! and such 
a row of bee-hives ! while the white walls of 
the cottage are gemmed over with the delicate 
green half-budded leaves of the noble rose-tree, 
that mounts even to the chimney top. The bees 
will banquet rarely there, by and bye. A par- 
lour in an Irish cabin ! yes, in good truth, and 
a very pretty one — the floor strewed with the 
ocean's own sparkling sand ; pictures of, at all 
events, half the head saints of the calendar, in 
black frames, and bright green, . scarlet, and 
orange draperies. A comer cupboard display- 
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ing china and glass for use and show, the bro- 
ken parts carefully turned to the wall — the 
inside of the chimney lined with square tiles of 
blue earthen ware; and oyer it an ivory crucifix 
and a small white chalice, full of holy water ; 
six high backed chairs, like those called '' edu- 
cation," of modem days, a well polished round 
oak table, and a looking-glass of antique form, 
completes the furniture. The window ! forget 
the window! oh, that would be unpardonable. 
It consists of six unbroken panes of glass, and 
outlooks on such a scene as I have seldom wit- 
nessed. Let us open the lattice — ^what a gush 
of pure invigorating air ! behold and gasse, aye 
iirst on the flower-bed that extends to where 
Mrs. Cassidy, with right good taste, has opened 
a view in the hiawthoim hedge ; then on, down 
that sloping meadow dottied with sheep, and 
echoing the plaintive bleat of the young and 
tender lambs ; on, on to the towering cliff, 
which sends leaping over its blackened eides, 
a sparkling foaming torrent, rapid as lighten- 
ing, and flailhing like congregated diamonds, 
for the sun's brightness is upon it, to the wide 
spreading sea, which reposes in its grandeur, 
like a sheet of molten silver. Yonder torrent 
is strangely beautiful. The rock from which 
it gushes is dark and frowning, not even a plant 
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springing from its sterile bed ; yet the pore wa- 
ter issaes from it, fall of light, life, and immor* 
tality, like the spirit from the Christian's clay. 
Dear Mrs. Cassidy loves the sea ; her husband 
was owner and commander of a small trading 
vessel ; and her happiest days were spent in 
coasting with him along the Irish, English, and 
Welsh shores. He died in his own comfort- 
able home, and was quietly buried in Bannow 
church, leaving his widow (who, but for her 
rich brogue, might, from her habits, have passed 
for an English woman), and one son, indepen- 
dent of the frowns or smiles of a ciqpricious 
world. They had wherewithal to make them 
happy in their own sphere. 

Edward was, even at two years old, an ein- 
bryo sailor.; a careless open-hearted boy, who 
loved every thing ardently, but nothing long ; 
except, indeed, his mother, who often regretted 
that his rambling disposition afforded her so 
little prospect of enjoyment in after life. She 
had a brother in the north of Ireland, who, 
dying, left an only child, our fair Lilly, lovely 
and desolate in a cold world — but Mrd. Cassidy 
would not suffer any of her kith or kin to want 
when she had <' full andplinty;" and accom- 
panied by Edward, then a boy about fifteen, she 
journeyed to Tyrone, and returned to her cot- 
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tage with the orphan girl. Soon after this cir- 
cnmstance (of which I was then ignorant), I 
paid the good lady a visit; and when the conn* 
try topics of setting hens, feeding calves, and 
the deamess of provisions, were exhausted, I 
asked her if she still used her quern ? 

f' Is it the quern? and that I do, lady — just 
look at this ! (producing a very nice and snowy 
Gake)-^and, sure, bad manners to me for not 
axing ye to taste it, and my own gooseberry, be* 
fore ! Look at this» there's not a mill in the 
iMiuntfary could turn out such bread as that; and 
if ye like to see it at work, I've just lifted it un- 
der the thorn yonder, to the sunny side of the 
ditch, and been instructing a poor colleen, that 
the world 'ud be after hitting hard becase she'd 
no friends, never a one, barring me, if I had'nt 
brought her here to be like my own — and why 
not, sure, and she my brother's child ? Well, 
I've been tacheing her how to use the quern, as 
in duty bound ; she's helpless as yet, but she 
shall soon know every thing." 

I followed Mrs. Cassidy into the garden, and 
looking towards <' the sunny side of the hedge," 
saw the child she had mentioned. She might 
then have been about thirteen ; her figure was 
slight and bending as a willow wand, and the 
deep black of her low frock finely contrasted 
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with a skin transparenUy white; her hair 
fell in thick curls over her neck and shoul- 
ders, and in the sun-heams looked like bur- 
nished gold ; it was not red, oh no ! but a pale 
auburn, when not exposed to strong light. She 
was turning the quern with one hand, and let- 
ting the grain drop from the other: when she 
looked towards us, and shook back the curls 
from her face, I thought I had never seen so 
sweet a countenance ; her forehead was high 
and finely formed ; but her soft blue eyes seem- 
ed better aquainted with tears than smiles ; 
there was something even more than polite in 
her address; it possessed much of rustic dignity, 
and the tones of her voice were like those of a 
well-tuned instrument. 

The cottage now possessed for me a charm 
that was irresistible; for^ superior as the people 
of Bannow are to the general Irish community, 
nothing so pure as the Lilly had ever blos- 
somed among them before. 

Even the rude peasantry seemed to look on 
her as something far above them ; and when, 
accompanied by her aunt and cousin, she passed 
up Carrick-hill on the Sabbath morning to join 
in the prayers, and receive the blessing of the 
priest, they all watched her footsteps, and de* 
clared that she appeared almost *^ like a bom 
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jantlewoman" — no small praise from the poor 
Irish, who venerate high birth to an extraordi- 
nary degree. Lilly's time was not idly spent. 
Mrs. Cassidy resolved that she should know 
every thing ; and as her childish days had been 
occupied solely in the business of education, 
as she read correctly and wrote intelligibly, 
it was time, the good lady thought, to teach her 
all manner of useful occupations ; consequently 
spinning succeeded knitting, and then came 
marking, shii^t-making in all its divisions, name- 
ly, felling, stitching, button-holes, and sewing ; 
then milking and churning ; the best practical 
method of hatching and bringing up chickens, 
ducks, turkies, geese, and even pea-fowl — ^two 
of the latter were, unfortunately for poor Lilly, 
given to her aunt just as she arrived at the cot- 
tage — then the never-ending boiling of eggs, 
and chopping of nettle tops for the young tur- 
kies, that they might put forth their red heads 
without danger of croup or pip — then the calf, 
an obstinate orphan, had to be dosed with beaten 
eggs and new milk, because he would not feed 
as he ought ; her cousin's and aunt's stockings 
regulary mended ; and worst of all,- a dirty shoe- 
less gipsy, thb maid of all work to the establish- 
ment, was given to my sweet Lilly's superin- 
tendence. To Lilly ! who, had never known a 
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mother's care, had been a foolish father's idol, 
and who had no more method or manage* 
ment, than a baby of five months old ; however 
her patience, and gentleness, worked wonders; 
from before sunrise she toiled, and thought; 
and at the end of six months, astonished even 
Mrs. Cassidy. The quern never ground such 
fine flour, the poultry were never so well fat- 
tened, the needle-work was never so neatly 
finished, and the cottage never so happy, as 
since Lilly had been it's inmate ! When the 
toils of the day were comparatively ended, and 
when the refreshing breezes of evening ram- 
bled among the sweet, yet simple flowers, that 
blossomed in the garden, Lilly loved to sit and 
ready atiA watch the blue waters ; and, as the 
night advanced, gaze on the meek moon, float- 
ing in her own heavens. She had now resided 
nearly three years at the cottage, and was one 
fine summer evening sitting under the old thorn 
tree ; some grief must have been heavy at her 
heart, for tears, in the full moonlight, were 
trembling on her long eye-lashes — perhaps her 
aunt had been angry, or Edward had plagued 
her with too man/of hi. never-eBding enSdB. 
'' Well, cousin Lilly," exclaimed a joyous 
voice, *' I never saw such a queer girl as ye 
jare ; ye've been trotting, and mending, and bo- 
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thering all day, and now, instead of a race, or 
a dance, or any thing that way, there ye sit, 
with y'er ould books, and y'er blue eyes, that 
bate the world for beauty. Lilly dear — tears ! 
as I stand here, you've been crying ! what ails 
ye, Lilly ? what ails ye, I say ? I take it very 
unkind of you, Lilly" — and he sat down and 
took her hand with much affection — " I take it 
very unkind of ye to have any trouble un- 
known' t to me, who loves ye — (Lilly tried to 
withdraw her hand) as an own brother. Has 
mother vexed ye?" " No." " Well, then, cheer 
up ! come, come ! James Connor has lent the 
bam to-night, and I met Kelly the piper going 
there, and there '11 be a merry spree, and you 
must jig it with me, and Harry too, Lilly dear; 
and mother '11 be glad ye go. Come, sure y'er 
a blessing to the ground ye walk on. Come, 
put on y'er pumps and white stockings. The 
people say y'er proud, Lilly, but y'er not, 
though ye might be ; for there's not one in the 
parish like ye." 

Lilly's heart fluttered like a caged bird, as 
she did her cousin's bidding, and accompanied 
him to the bam, where the piper was blowing 
his best for the boys and girls, who footed gaily 
to their favourite jigs. The Irish, old and young, 
rich and poor, all love dancing; and, although 
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their national dance is rude and ungraceful, 
there is something heart-cheering in witnessing 
the hilarity with which it inspires them. 

While Lilly and Edward were joining in the 
amusements of the evening, Mrs. Cassidy was 
sleeping or knitting at her kitchen fire, until 
disturbed by the raiising of the latch, and the 
" God save all here," of " Peggy the Fisher." 
I wish I could bring Peggy. ** bodily " be- 
fore you, for she is almost a nondescript. Her 
linsey-woolsey gown pinned up behind, fully 
displayed her short scarlet petticoat, sky blue 
stockings and thick brogues ; a green spotted 
kerchief tied over her cap, then a sun-burnt, 
smoke-dried, flatted straw hat, and the lyasket 
of fish resting " on a idsp o' hay," completed 
her head gear. Whenever I met her in my 
rambles, her clear loud voice was always em- 
ployed either in singing the " Colleen Rhue," 
or repeating a prayer ; indeed, when she was 
tired of the one, she always returned to the 
other ; and stopping short the moment she saw 
me, she would commence with : — 

" Wisha thin it's my heart bates double joy 
to see you this very minit. Will ye turn y'er 
two good looking eyes on thim beautiful fish 
lepping alive out o' the basket, my jewil. Och 
it's thimselves are fresh, and it's they 'ud be 
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proud if ye'd jist tell us what ye'd like, and 
then we'd let ye have it a dead bargain !" 

Peggy ^^8 certainly the queen of manoeuv- 
ring! and thought it no '' harm in life, to make 
an honest pinny out o' thim that could afford 
it ;'* but she had strong affections, keen percep- 
tion, and much fidelity ; her ostensible trade 
was selling fish, but there was more in her bas- 
ket than met the eye — French silks, rich laces, 
or some drops of smuggled brandy for choice 
customers ; and when the farmer's wives could 
not pay her in cash, they paid her in kind — 
meal, feathers, chickens, and even sucking- 
pigs, which Peggy disposed of with perfect 
ease; so extensive were her connexions. Then 
she was the general match-maker, and match- 
breaker, of the entire county. Those who 
could write, confided to her their letters; those 
who could not, made her the messenger of 
sweet or bitter words, as occasion required. 
And to do Peggy justice, she has even refused 
money, ay, solid silver and gold, rather than 
prate of love affairs ; for she pitied (to use her 
own words), '* she pitied the young craturs 
in love ; well remimbering how her own saft 
heart was broke many's the day ago." Peggy 
lived any where — every where. There were 
few maiTied or single, who either had not 
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needed, did not need, or might not require, 
Peggy the Fisher's assistance ; and the best 
bit and sup in the house were readily placed 
before her. 

" Och Peggy, honey," exclaimed Mrs. Casr 
sidy, ** is that y'erself ! sure I'm glad to see 
ye, agra ; and what 'U ye take ? — a drop o' tay, 
or a trifle o' whisky to keep the could out o' 
y'er stomach, or may be a bit to ate ; thei^'s 
lashings o' white bread, and sweet milk, and the 
freshest eggs ever laid." 

'^ Thank ye kindly, Mrs. Cassidy, ma'm; 
sure it's y'erself has full and plinty for a poor 
lone woman like myself. I'll take the laste 
taste in life o' whiskey — and may be ye'd 
take a drop o' this, ma'm dear, a little corjial 
I has, to keep off the water flash," — continued 
she, screwing up the comer of her left eye, 
and placing her basket on the table. 

'* Have ye got any thing striking handsome 
under thim dirty sea weeds, and dawny shrim^ 
peens, agra ?" inquired Mrs. Cassidy. 

*' May be I have so, my darlint, though it's 
little a poor lone cratur like me can afford to 
do these hard times ; and the custom-oflicers, 
the bad villians, are grown so 'cute that there's 
no ho wid em now at all, at all. There's 
a thing fit for Saint Patrick's mother any 
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how/' — displaying a green shawl with red 
roses on it — ** there's a bom beauty ! and 
such nataral flowers, the likes of it not to be 
met wid in a month o' Sundays — there's a 
beauty !" 

** Sure I've the world and all o' shawls, 
Peggy, a voumeen ! and any how that's not 
to my fancy. What 'ud ye be axing for that sky 
blue silk handkerchief?" 

f' Is it that y'er after ) it's the last I got o' 
the kind, and who 'ud I give a bargain to as 
soon as y'erself, Mrs. Cassidy, ma'm ; and ye 
shall hare it for what it cost myself, and that's 
chape betwixt two sisters ; it's raal Frinch, the 
beauty ! and it's wronging myself I am to give 
it for any sich money — dog chape, at six thir- 
teens !" 

" Och ye Tory !" exclaimed Mrs. Cassidy : 
six thirteens for that bit of a thing, is that the 
way ye want to come over a poor widow ? ye 
thief o' the world !" and she avoided looking 
at the tempting article by fixing her eyes on her 
knitting, and working with double speed. 

*' Well, mistress dear, I never thought ye'd 
be so out of all rason," and Peggy half folded 
up the handkerchief ; Mrs. Cassidy knitted on, 
and never even glanced at it. 

" It's for Miss Lilly; I'm thinking ye wants 
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it; and sore there's nothing in life, would look 
so very nate on her milk white shkin, as a sky 
blue handkerchief ; and so ma'm ye won't take 
it, and it killing chape." 

Mrs. Cassidy shook her head. 

" Well, to be sure for you I would do 

80, there — " (throwing it on the table) " ye shall 
have it for five thirteens: and that's all as 
one as ruination to myself." 

" VU tell ye what, Peggy a'cushla !" and Mrs. 
Cassidy took ofi* her spectacles, and looked at 
the kerchief attentively: " I'll tell ye what ; it 
was four thirteens ye meant, and ye meant also 
to give Lilly, two yards o' that narrow blue rib- 
band for knots, that ye promised her long 
agone." 

** I own to the promise, as a body may say ;" 
responded Peggy ; ** I own to the promise ; 
but as to the four thirteens for sich as that ! 
woman alive !" 

** Asy, asy, Peggy, honey, no harm in life," 
interrupted Mrs. Cassidy, ** take the blue rag, 
it's no consam o' mine." 

"Blue rag, indeed ! but" — after a pause — " it't 
no rag, Mrs. Cassidy, ma'm, and there's no one 
knows that betther nor you, that, has all the wis- 
dom in the whole counthry to y'erself , but how- 
somever, take it, sure I would'nt disagree with 
VOL. I, c 
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an ould residenther, to say nothing of a cm 
thry woman, for the vallee of a few brass 
dins." 

Mrs. Cassidy extracted from the deptl 
an almost unfathomable pocket, a long stock 
s(it like a purse in the centre seam, and 
with a portion of red tape at either end. F 
amid simdry crown, half-^crown, ** thirte< 
and *^ sixpinny" pieces; the exact sum 
selected, paid, and the kerchief deposite 
an ancient cupboard, that extended half 
length of the kitchen, and frowned in all the 
nity of Jamaica mahogany, on the chairs, se 
and deal table. 

** The boy and girl are out I'm thinkii 
commenced Peggy, as she lit her cutty p 
and placed herself comfortably in the chim 
comer, to enjoy the bit of gossip, or, as i 
bred people call it, conversation,, which 
ladies, aye, and the lords of the creation 
dearly love. 

" They're stept down to Connor's to hai 
bit of a jig ; I'm right glad to get Lilly < 
she's so quiet and gentle, and cares as little 
a dance, and less by a dale, nor I do !" 

" Och, «ia'm dear, that's wonderful, ; 
she so young, and so parfect handsome, — : 
more thinks that same nor me !" 
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" Who thinks so, Peggy?" inquired Mrs. 
Cassidy, anxiously. 

" What! ye don't know, may be? — Why 
thin I'll jist hould my tongue." 

** Ye'U do no such thing, Peggy ; sure the 
colleen is as the sight o' my eye — as dear to 
my heart as my own child, which, I hope she'll 
be one o' these days, plase God ; and I tould 
ye as good as that before now, the time, d'ye 
mind I bought her the green silk spencer ? and 
why not ? an't I rareing her up in all my own 
ways ? and is^nt she o' my own blood, as a body 
may say ? And Ned, the wild boy, that has 
fall and plinty to keep him at home, if he'd jist 
mind the land a bit, and give over his sailing 
talk, 'ud make a fit husband for her; and thin 
I could make my sowl, and die asy in yon little 
room betwixt my son and daughter. And I 
tell ye what, Peggy the Fisher, there's no use 
in any boy's casting an eye at my Lilly, for 
Ned's wife she shall be ; and I Maureen Cas- 
sidy say it — that was never gainsaid in a thing 
she took in her head, by man or mortal." 

" Very well, my dear, very well, why !" — 
ejaculated Peggy, as, gathering herself over 
the dying embers of the turf fire, with her 
elbows on her knees, she jogged slowly back-* 
Ward and forward, like the rocking motion 
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of a cradle. They both remained silent for 
some time. But Mrs. Cassidy^s curiosity, that 
unwearying feeling of woman's heart, neither 
slumbered nor slept; and after waiting in 
vain for Peggy to recommence the conversa- 
tion, she could contain no longer: — 

'^ Who was talking about Lilly's beauty, 
Peggy ?" 

** Oh ! my dear, sure every body talks of it ; 
and why not ?" 

" Ay, but who in particular ?" 

** Och, agra ! no one to say particular, that 
is, very particular." 

" I'll tell you what, my good woman," said 
Mrs. Cassidy, rising from her seat, and fixing 
herself opposite the Fisher, <' If I find out that 
you've been hearing or saying any thing, or 
what is more, hiding any thing from me, re- 
garding my boy and girl, when I gets you at 
the other side o' the door (for I would'nt say 
an indaccnt thing in my own house), I'll jist 
civilly tell ye my mind, and ax ye to keep y'er 
distance, and not to be meddling and making 
wid what does'nt consam ye." 

Peggy knocked the ashes out of her pipe, 
crammed her middle finger into it to ascertain 
that all was safe ; and putting it into her poc- 
ket, curtsied to Mrs. Cassidy, and spoke — " As 
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to good woman ! that's what I was niver called 
afore ; and as to not hearing ! would ye have 
me cork my ears whin I hard Ned and Harry 
Connor discoorsing about the girl, and I at 
the other side o' the hedge ? Och, och ! to 
think I should iver be so put upon— but good 
night, good night to ye, Mistress Cassidy — cork 
my ears, agra ! And now," she continued, as 
she hastily stept over the threshold, ** I'm at 
the other side the door, so say y'er say." 

Mrs. Cassidy was more curious than ever ; 
and her short-lived anger vanished as Peggy 
withdrew. 

" Stop, Peggy, don't be so hot and so hasty; 
sure I spoke the word out o' the face, and meant 
no harm; come in, a-coushla; it's but nataral 
I'd be fiery about thim, and they my heart's 
treasure." 

In three minutes they were as good fnends 
as ever, and Peggy disclosed the secret, which, 
notwithstanding her apparent unwillingness, 
she came to the cottage to tell — ** Ye mind the 
thorn hedge, where the knock slopes off ; well 
the day was hot, and I tired with the heat, and 
the basket, and one little thing br another ; and 
so down I sits on the shady side, thinking o' 
nothin at all, only the crows, the craturs, fly- 
ing to and fro, feeding the young rawpots that 
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kicked up aich a bobbery in their n^sts wid the 
huliger ; and of what the priest said from the 
altar, aginst smuggling, and if he was in right 
down amest about it ; and then it crassed my 
mind to be sure, how hard it was, for a poor^ 
lone body, to make an honest bit o' bread these 
hard times, and the priest himself agin it; well, 
by 'n by, who comes shtreelin' up the hill at my 
back, but your Ned, and young Harry Connor; 
well, I was jist goin' to spake, but by grate good 
luck I held my whist; well, the first word I 
hears was from Ned's own mouth, and they 
were a good piece off at the time too ; she's 
always the same, says he, always, sure I love 
her, as my own sister ; may be more nor that, 
say^s Harry, quite solid. Harry, says Ned» 
solid like too, don't go to the fair wid the joke ; 
look, I'd sufier this arm to be burnt to the 
stump to do Lilly any good ; heart frindship I 
hare for her, and well she desarves it ; but no 
heart love. Wid that, my jewel ! I thought Harry 
Connor 'ud have shook the hand bodily off Ned, 
and thin I hard Ned say as how he'd like a 
more dashinger girl for a wife nor his cousin, 
and thin agin he talked about travelling into fo- 
reign parts, and thin they comaraded how Ned 
^ud bring them in company thegither as often 
as he could, and talked a dale o' the dance. 
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and Ned said he never see'd the colleen yet 
he^d like to marry; and Harry's quite done 
over, far he swore he'd lay down his life for one 
look o' love from Lilly's eyes, and they kept on 
talkin' an' talkin', and I kept creepin' an' cree- 
pin' alongside the ditch, till the road turned : 
and ye know it was my duty to find the rights 
1^ it, and you consam'd." 

Mrs. Oassidy waxed very wroth as Peggy's 
narrative drew towards a close ; she had made 
up her mind that the cousins should be married ; 
and thought she had managed matters ad- 
mirably. She was always praising Edward to 
Lilly, and Lilly to Edward, and it was quite 
impossible to think that two creatures so per* 
feet, (notwithstanding it must he confessed, that 
her son often occasioned her much anxiety), and 
in her opinion, so well suited to each other, 
should be constantly in each other's society, 
without falling in love. Lilly's anxiety to pro- 
mote her cousin's happiness, the perfect willing- 
ness with which she made all her industry, all 
her amusements, yield to his caprice, almost 
convinced Mrs. Cassidy, that she would not op- 
pose her wishes ; and then came another puz- 
zling consideration ; Edward had always ap- 
peared so very fond of Lilly ! The poor wo- 
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man was fairly baffled ; how she wished that 
Harry Connor was little, old, and withered as 
a cluricawn ; but, no, he was tall, handsome, 
and more gentle, more polished, than her son. 
Ned was gay and careless as ever ; his raven 
hair curled lightly over his finely formed head, 
and his hazel eyes, full of bright laughter, ac- 
corded well with the merry smile that played 
around his mouth. He was frank and gene- 
rous, but he was also violent and capricious. 
Had Lilly not. been so much with him, nay, 
perhaps, even had he not instinctively felt that 
his mother wished him to marry her, he would 
have fallen over head and ears in love at once. 
He admired and respected Lilly, yet her quiet 
virtues were a silent reproach to his reckless- 
ness ; and at heart he longed to sail on the blue 
waters, and visit other lands. Next to his 
mother and cousin in his regards, came Harry 
Connor ; and Harry well deserved it. He was 
a most extraordinary Irishman ; cautious and 
prudent, even when a youth, and gentle and 
constant. The second son of an opulent grazier, 
he had been educated for the priesthood, and 
would, no doubt, have been useful in his mi- 
nistry, for he had kindly feelings towards all 
his fellow creatures, but that the death of his 
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elder brother made it necessary for him to assist 
his father and family, in the management of 
the grass farm. 

Poor Mrs. Cassidy, do you not pity her? — 
Mothers are the same, I believe, all the world 
over ; and really it is a very great shame that 
such an outcry should be raised against their 
little innocent manoeuvrings, though it must 
be confessed they are sometimes very annoy- 
ing, and not unfrequently end in a manner little 
anticipated. Poor Mrs. Cassidy ! After a few 
moments cogitation, she was about to give vent 
to her anger, when the sweet voice of Lilly 
was heard bidding '* good night, and thank ye 
kindly," to— Harry Connor. 

** Stay, stop, asy," ejaculated Peggy, jump- 
ing up — " if that's Misther Harry, maybe (call- 
ing after him), ye'd jist give me, a poor cra- 
tur, a bit o' y'er company down that lane, that 
I don't like to go alone : good night to ye all 
kindly, and the blessing be about ye." And 
basket and all went off at a short trot, Peggy's 
particular gait. 

" What ails ye, aunt dear," affectionately 
inquired Lilly ; for Mrs. Cassidy had not 
spoken. 

*' What ails you, girl alive; or dead, fory'er 
as white as a sheet — and where's Ned ?" 
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" Ned went a piece of the way home with 
Katey Turner," replied Lilly, blushing, and 
tears gathering in her eyes at the same time. 

" And you came a piece with Harry Con- 
nor ?" 

'^ I could not help it, aunt dear," said Lilly 
earnestly, " Sure Ned ran off with Katey, 
and asked Harry to see me home." 

« He did, did he? Why then," cried the 
dame, rising in a great passion — *' I'll soon 
tache him betther manners, the reprobate !" 

" Oh aunt, dear aunt !" — and poor Lilly 
threw her arms around Mrs. Cassidy's neck — 
** Oh don't say a 'hard word to Ned — oh may- 
be he couldn't help it ;" and she burst into 
tears. ** But don't, oh don't, for the sake o' 
her that never angered ye, don't say a hard 
word to Ned." 

** Y'er a good girl, I'll say that for you, any 
how, my own colleen," said Mrs. Cassidy, 
kissing her fair forehead — " there go to bed, 
my darlint ; ye look very pale, an't ye well." 

** Yes, aunt, thank ye; but y'er not angry 
with Ned ?" 

** Well, well, go to bed, I'll not scould him 
much, a vourneen." 

'* Not at all, at all, my own dear aunt." 

** Well, there agra, you've begged him off; 
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stay a minute, gramachree !"' — Lilly was just 
mounting the ladder which led to her small 
chamber ; she returned — " I jist wanted my 
child to tell me why she calls me aunt, now, 
that used to call me mother, when first she came 
tome; Lilly darlint! am I less a mother to 
ye now, than I used to be V* 

" Oh ! no, no, no ! not that, dear a — ^mother," 
— she stammered out ; and again her face and 
bosom were red — ** Not that" 

" What then, Lilly love ? I hope I'm y'er 
frind, and ye ought to tell me." 

" Oh nothin' at all — only Katey and the girls 
laughed when I called you mother, and said" — 

" What did they say ?" 

** Oh, all a folly — only they said — 'twas all 
a folly — they're very foolish, I'm sure." 

" Well, but what was it, a cushla ?" 

** Why, that there could be only three sorts 
of mothers — bom mothers, and step-mothers — 
and, and — oh, it's all a folly — (Poor Lilly 
covered her face with her shawl) — mothers-in- 
law." 

Mrs. Cassidy replied not, but kissed her 
cheek, and then Lilly flew up the ladder — closed 
her door — after a pause, half opened it again, 
and without showing her face, said, ** remem- 
ber, you promised not to be angry with Ned." 
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Lilly's feelings were both new and painful ; 
she wept very bitterly, as she knelt at the side 
of her humble couch, and pressed her face to 
the coverlet : was it because her aunt was angry 
with Edward ? No ; for her anger was like the 
shower in April, ardent, but passing soon : 
was she vexed at Edward's attention to Katey ? 
she certainly thought he danced, laughed, and 
jested with her more than was necessary — ^but 
why unhappy at that ? Katey was her friend> 
Edward her cousin. When Harry pressed her 
hand with so much tenderness, at the cottage 
door, why did she shake it from him, and feel as 
if insulted? Lilly knew not her own heart, 
and wondered why she had spoken so sharply 
to poor Harry — Harry, who lent her books, 
and whose kindness was proverbial, all over the 
parish. She was bewildered ; all she knew 
was, that she was more unhappy than ever she 
had been in her life. She sat long, trying to 
collect her senses, and at last, the rush-light 
sank into the socket of the white- ware candle- 
stick ; it had been her cousin's present. Then 
she again remembered, that, although the 
moon-beams had long since begun to peep 
through her little window, Edward was not re- 
turned; she opened the casement which enclosed 
only two small panes of glass: the glorious pros- 
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pect lay before her, and the watcl^-light gleamed 
brightly over the dark blue waters from the dis- 
tant tower of Hook. The weather had long been 
calm and clear, and the full blown roses that 
had never felt a rough blast, or a chilling 
shower, imparted their sweet fragrance to the 
midnight air ; the path by which Edward would 
return, crossed the meadow, and her heart 
bounded, when his figure appeared hastily 
striding homewards. << I hope he did not see 
me," thought she, as she closed the window : 
** yet why? sure he's my cousin." In a moment 
after, the latch was lifted, and she distinctly 
heard her aunt say : — 

** A purty time o' night, indeed, for you to 
march home, master Edward Cassidy, and to 
lave me, a poor widow, and y'er own mother, 
alone in this desolate hut." 

" It's a comfortable hut thin," replied Ed- 
ward, laughing, ** and how are ye Iqne, whin 
there's Lilly, and Ruth, the dirty sowl, and 
Bran, to say no thin' of ould puss, sitting so 
snug on the harth stone ?" 

" How da you know Lilly's at home ? It's lit- 
tle ye care about her, or ye'd be far from letting 
that long gomersal of a fellow, Harry Connor, 
see her home, and you flirting off, with that 
jilting hussey, Katey Turner." 
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** Ratey Turner's no jilt, or flirt either, ! 
tight, clane skinned little girl ; and Hany 
gomersal at all ; but an honest fellow, th 
make a good husband for my hiandsome ' 
sin, one o' these days — ^and not~tong neil 
What a wedding we'll have, for sartin." 

Poor Lilly's heart sickened, and her 1 
felt giddy, when she heard these words, 
never intended listening, but her respiration 
impeded in the deep anxiety with which 
waited for, yet dreaded, her aunt's reply. 1 
Cassidy was struggling for utterance ; she 
seldom, perhaps never, been so enraged. N 
words, and perfect carelessness of manner^ 
almost maddened her. 

" Look ye, Ned — Ned Cassidy," said 
after a pause, during which Edward saw 
storm fiercely gathering — " Look, I'd so< 
see Lilly stretched on that table ; aye, I'd so< 
a hundred times, and a thousand to the bac 
it, keen at her berrin', than see her thr> 
away upon that ownshugh ! she's for his 
thers, though little they seem to think of ii 

" Whew ! whew ! — is that what ye'r aj 
mother dear. Well then, now I'll jist tel 
the rights of it, and then we'll drop it for e 
Amin. As to Lilly, a betther girl niver d 
the breath o' life ; and I regard and love 
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as a sister ; but as to any thing else, mother — I 
won't marry; I'll see the world. And, any how, 
she's not the patthem o' the wife I'd like." 

Mrs. Cassidy clenched her fist, and holding 
it close to her son's face, ejaculated — " Holy 
Mary ! ye bom villian ! — ye disobadient spal- 
peen ! — ^ye limb o 'Satan ! — ye — ^ye— down upon 
y'er bare knees, and ax my pardon for crassing 
me ; or, by the powers ! I'll have father Mike 
himself here to-morrow momin, and marry ye 
out o' hand." 

" I ax pardon for contradicting ye, mother ; 
but ye'U do no sich thing. Say two more words 
like that, and the dawn o' day '11 see me abord 
the good ship Mary, that's lying off Hook-head, 
where they'd be main glad of a boy like me, as 
I hard to-night, to go a few voyages and see 
the world." 

'< And is this the thanks I git for all my 
love, ye scoundrel ; to fly in my face after that 
manner ? Ye may trot o£f as soon as ye plase ; 
bat the priest shall know y'er doings, my boy. 
Och ! ye ungrateful ! down this minit, as I 
tould ye ; and, as God sees and hears me, ye 
shall be married to Lilly before to-morrow sun 
sets I" 

" I see, mother, ye don't mane to listen to 
rason ; but one word for all. By the blessing 
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o' God I'll not marry Lilly ; and I don't care 
that — (snapping his fingers) for priest or mi- 
nister." 

" Take that thin for your comfort — and my 
heavy curse wid it." And, enraged by her son's 
so wilfully destroying the hope that had latterly 
been the chief blessing of her life, in her fury 
she struck him a violent blow on the face. Pocmt 
Lilly rushed to her door ; but her powers were 
paralyzed. She could not undo the simple fas* 
tening; but clung to the window, that was 
close to it, for Support. Edward spoke not; and 
his mother's arm sunk by her side. Her rage 
was abating, when Edward, bursting with 
smothered anger, which he pent up with a des- 
perate effort, deliberately took his hat, walked 
to the door, and out, without uttering a single 
word. " Ned, Ned !" exclaimed Mrs. Cassidj, 
but Ned returned not. Lilly, pale and wild 
in her appearance, in a few moments, was at 
her aunt's side. She had seen the desperate 
haste with which her cousin crossed the garden, 
trampling the ilowers in his path ; and alarm- 
ed least his passion should lead him to some 
dreadful act, she rushed down the stairs, 

'• Oh! to think, said she, after y'er promise, 
that ye should be so cruel to your own child, ^ 
and all for one like me ; oh ! if I'd ha' thought 
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it, sure grass shonld'nt grow under my feel, 
before I'd be far from this house ; oh call him 
back ! call him back ! and I'll fly the place for 



ever." 



** Hell come back fast enough, I'll ingage," 
said the widow, " he's not sich a fool;" she 
opened the door, and saw in the moon-light his 
receding figure. 

" He'll not, aunt Oh the blow! the blow! 
to think of y'er striking so high a spirit, and that 
" Mary," lying off Hook-head, and the mate of 
her, Katey's uncle, putting his comether on* 
Jj^ed; sure I saw it, only I never thought 
it 'ud come to this, at the weary dance to 
night." 

" Indeed I" responded the mother, now really 
alive to the danger of losing her son. *' Lilly, 
my darlint, you can save him, fly, you can over- 
take him; there, he has'nt turned the knock yet; 
tell him he shall do as he plases; say, that I'll 
beg his pardon ; only as he valees his mother's 
blessing, not to desart her in her ould age." 

Lilly drew her cloak over her head, and ran, 
as fast as her strength permitted, after her way- 
ward cousin, whose firm, quick step, as he 
paced towards the main road, rendered the 
maiden's fleetness almost ineffectual : but at 
length she stood panting, almost fainting, at 
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his side. It was then that a tide of con- 
flicting feelings^ deprived her of utterance; 
for the first time, she felt herself a rejected, 
despised creature, and that hy the being a 
thousand times dearer to her heart, than life it- 
self. When he knew she had overheard the 
dreadful conversation in the cottage, what must 
he then think of her ? Modesty, the sweet blos- 
som of purity, the mild glory of woman's life ! 
had been outraged by her pursuing even in such 
a cause, one who disdained her ; and as those 
ideas shot like fire through her brain, she 
caught at a tree for support, and murmured, 
** Holy Mary, direct thy child." Edward spoke 
not, but looked on his cousin, with more of 
bitterness and scorn, than of any other feeling. 
Twice she tried to speak, but vainly she opened 
her parched lips. " Ned," she at length articu- 
lated, " you are going I know, to lave us; her, 
[ mane your mother, and you know Ned, she has 
no hope but you ; oh Ned ! Ned ! in her ould age 
do not fly her ; think o' the time when she 
carried ye in sorrow and in bitter trouble, 
think"— 

" Of the blow she gave me," interrupted Ed- 
ward fiercely ; " by all the holy saints ; if a 
man, ay, my own father, had dealt so with me ; 
I'd, I'd have knocked him down, and ground 
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Urn into the hard earth." And he stamped so 
violently, that poor Lilly, was perfectly ter- 
rified. 
" Ned you know you provoked her, and" — 
"And so you, Lilly," he again interrupted, 
" you, with all y'er modesty and quietness, you 
collogued aginst me too : and that's the up- 
shot of your coming among us ; Och ! och ! 
I thought ye had a more dacent spirit than 
to follow a boy to ax him to marry ye, and he 
y'er cousin !" Lilly roused by this unjust sar- 
casm, was collected in a moment; drawing her 
slight, yet dignified figure to its full height, 
she shook back the beautiful hair, that had 
clustered over her drooping face ; and stood 
firm and erect, with the beams of the chaste full 
moon gleaming upon her uncovered head. 

** Ye don't know me then; and I have lived 
under the same roof with ye three years and 
more; but ye don't know me, Edward Cas- 
sidy ; if by axing the powerful king of Eng- 
land, who sits on his throne, to make me his 
queen, it could be done — the poor orphan girl 
would scorn it. Lilly O'Brien followed ye, not 
for that. The grate God that sees all hearts, 
knows that the words I spake are thrue. Never, 
till this woful night, did I think that y'er mo- 
ther wished me to be nearer to her than I am. 
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Ye bitterly wronged me : but that's not what 
I came to say. I tell ye that y'er mother beg» 
ye to come back ; and not to thrust to the wild 
sea, when every comfort in life is for ye on 
land. She axes ye to forget ; she even begs of 
ye for Christ's sake to forgive the blow ; but 
stop, that's not all — /, the desolate orphan, who 
have, innocent-like, been the cause of all this 
misery, / beg of you, you that so insulted and 
wronged me; and I do to you what I never 
did to any yet, but my heavenly comforters, 
on my two knees, I beg ye to return ; — Ed- 
ward Cassidy, ye shall see me no more. I have 
no other home, but I am young, and, for a poor 
girl, not ignorant, praise be to your mother for it. 
I will quit the house for ever ; ay, before the 
sun rises. Do not let me feel that I have dri- 
ven the fatherless boy to labour, may be to 
ruin.'* 

She raised her clasped hands as she spoke, 
and her eyes, filled with the pure light of vir- 
tue, met the wild gaze of her cousin. 

" Lilly," he replied, raising her from the 
ground, and looking upon her more kindly, 
*' things must go on as they are. What com- 
fort would my mother, God help her! have 
wid-out ye. I have been a trouble 'and a 
plague to her — but you have been like an own 
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tinder child, and smoothened every step. I'll 
go to sea for a while — it 'ill be long afore I 
can forget that she did to night. What- 
iver divil tempted us both to sich anger. 
I'll be well to do in the same ship wid 
Ratey's uncle, and ye'll all be glad to see me, 
may-be„ whin I come back. And Lilly — I 
ax y'er pardon for saying the say I did of you 
— ^it was'nt from the heart, only the temper. 
I do know ye betther — and Harry Connor '11 
be a happy man yet — if ye'll only jist give 
him that young heart that's as innocent as the 
new-bom babe. And now God be wid ye. 
The " Mary" may sail at day-brake for what I 
know to the contrary. God bless ye." 
- The heedless youth hastened on. 

" Oh ! Ned — Ned, and wont ye say a word ; 
or even make a sign that I may tell y'er mo- 
ther all is pace ?" He stopt and waved his hat 
over his head; and the belting of many foliage 
trees that enclosed Mr. Herriot's estate, 
hid him from her sight.— Tears came to her 
relief, and she felt happy that Edward did not 
suspect how dearly she loved him. She turned 
homeward with a sorrowing heart, and was 
proceeding slowly on, when Peggy the Fish- 
er's little black dog, Coal, (we beg his par- 
don for not mentioning the very busy, ugly 
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little gentleman before), ran out of a 
in the adjoining hedge, and renewed h 
qaaintance with Lilly, by jumping and 
ing in that peculiar tone which shows a 
than friendly recognition. Lilly was ast 
ed ; but still more so when the flattens 
and round rosy face of Peggy appeared th 
the same opening. 

** Why then. Miss Lilly dear, is it y'er 1 
or where are ye moving along, like a 
queen in the green meadows by the moon 
Ah ! gramachree," — she continued forcii 
way through the hedge — " ye look like a 
sure enough ! My poor colleen. Sorroiii 
withers the likes o' you." 

Lilly felt sadly mortified, for she had 
doubt but that Peggy had overheard the 
versation between her and Edward. An 
though " the fisher" kept love secrets wit 
traordinary fidelity, yet she certainly di* 
wish to trust her. 

'' So he's gone, the obstinate mule ! — 
ax y'er pardon. I hard every word of it 
the hedge, just by accident, as a body ma 
— ^for you see ma voumeen I was waiting 
particklar frind that promised to mee 
about a little bit o' business that cam 
be done by day-light, on account of the 
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Och ! its hard for a lone woman to get a. bit 

a dacent bread ; and the liree rovers thimselves 

are getting so cute that ther's no coming up to 

thim at M, at all; but I'm keeping ye' here, 

and the poor woman 'ill be half mad 'till she 

hears tidings o' Ned, the boy. I'll walk a 

step wid ye, and be back time enough yet. 

God help me; I must travel to Hook and 

Ballyhack too, the morrow momin. Och! 

but its hard to am an honest pinny in this 

wicked world." And the lady smuggler crossed 

herself very devoutly. 
*• Hook ! are ye' going to Hook the morrow 

momin ?" inquired Lilly. 
" Plase God, I'll do that same." 
** Oh ! Peggy thin, it would b« an act o' 
charity just to take Ned some o' his bits o' 
clothes and things — if he will go, sure he 
ought to go dacent ; and I'll make up the bun- 
dle for him, and lave it under the black thorn, 
in an hour or two ; for I'll try and get her to 
bed ; the Lord console her 1 and stale thim out 
like, for I know she'll be too angry to send him 
any comfort yet a bit, and the ship may sail 
afore she comes to herself." 

" Why thin, that's wise and good, the col- 
leen gra' — but sure you're the last that ought 
to grieve after the boy ; it 'ill be well for you, 
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for sartin ; the ould woman has all in het on^ 
power — and sure its to the one that hide's wi 
her she'll lave it. Mind y'er hits and ." 

** What d'ye mane by spakeing to me afte 
that fashion?" said Lilly, darting a look o 
anger on her companion ; which, if Pegg^ 
could have seen, she mnst have felt. " Hov 
dy'e think I could get such bitter black blooc 
in my veins, as to plan such divils mischief ft 
that ! Keep that sort of advice for thim that 'i 
put up with it ; Lilly O'Brien scorns it." 

" HuUabulloo ! there we go I Well, if ye'] 
so wrapt up in thim that does'nt care a skreec 
for ye ; why, ye'd betther just go to the fair) 
woman and get a charrm, and bring him back, 
my purty Miss." 

" I'll tell ye what Peggy — I dont meddle 
or make with any body, and no body need med- 
dle or make with me ; no body can say agin 
my liking my cousin, and why not ? My aunt 
meant all kindly to both ; but the thorns are 
sown and grown, and sure its heart sorrow to 
think o' his flitting from his own home ; but if 
he was willin' this minute to take me afore the 
Priest, dy'e think I'd have the hand and not 
the heart ? Fairy woman indeed, I've no be- 
lief in such nonsince." 

** Oh ! to hear how she spakes o' the good 
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people, and the very spot we're in may be^ 
*/ iord save us ! full o' thim. Well, there's the 
house — I'll take the bundle safe, agra." She 
stopped for a moment, to watch Lilly enter the 
<H)ttage, and then muttered : '^ I ca'nt make her 
out; she's either a bom nataral, or something 
mach above the common." 

Lilly O'Brien found it a painful duty to ad- 
minister consolation, where she herself so much 
needed it ; but, after all, continual employment 
is the best balm to the sorrowing mind. Save 
that her cheek was somewhat paler, and her 
gentle smile less frequent, six mouths had 
made little change in my sweet Lilly's appear- 
ance. Not so was it,^ I am sorry to say, with 
Mrs. Cassidy, poor woman ! She fi4^ her son's 
desertion, as a mother can only feel, but still 
more she grieved, when week after week passed, 
and the Bannow post-man brought no letter 
from the wandering boy. Post evenings found 
her at the end of the lane that led to her cot- 
tage, anxiously watching John Williams's ap- 
proach. Still no letter cheered her broken 
restless spirit; and though she would never 
confess that she wandered forth on this errand, 
every Monday and Friday found her on the 
same spot ; and she was on those days more 
bustling and fidgetty than usual. Sometimes 
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she would abase the absent one — ^in no gontl< 
terms; but Lilly never failed to remembe 
some kind act of her cousin's, and her Ion 
musical voice, in the soft tones of uuaffectei 
feeling, was ever ready to plead for him. A 
other periods the widow would weep like a chili 
over some little circumstance that brought Ne 
to her recollection. The flowers he plante* 
blossomed — or the beehives he had watche> 
wanted thatching— -or the table he made loi 
its leg — or the pig wanted ringing. Lilly neve 
mentioned him, except when her aunt led t 
it ; but her eye-lid was often heavy with tean 

Luckily for all parties an event. occurre< 
that fully employed my worthy old friend' 
thoughts and actions. 

The wind-mill, that, from the landlord's de 
pending on the steward to get it repaired ; froz 
the steward's depending on the mason to se 
to it ; from the mason's depending on the sla 
ter; the slater on the carpenter; the carpente 
on somebody, or nobody, or anybody but him 
self (after the true Irish fashion) — the wind 
mill ! Mrs. Cassidy's particular aversion — th 
wind-mill ! that had suffered a paralysis fo 
more than five years, although every body sai< 
how useful it could be made — the wind-mil 
was repaired, furnished with new wings, an< 
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commenced operations within the short space of 
three weeks, to the astonishment of the natives, 
who (I must confess it, however unwillingly), 
are like all their country-men and women, the 
most procrastinating race on the face of the 
earth. Mrs. Cassidy was annoyed beyond mea- 
sure. The quern was kept in constant motion, 
and Lilly was left at home in '' pace and quiet- 
ness," while her aunt sidled from house to house, 
exhibiting specimens of the flour ground in her 
own cottage, and contrasting it with what she 
termed " the coorse trash o' branny stuff, made 
up o' what not, that comes out o' that grinder a 
top o' the hill." 

Mrs. Cassidy was from home.; Lilly had 
finished her allotted portion of flour, and was 
quietly preparing the frugal supper, when our 
old acquaintance, Peggy the fisher, and Peggy's 
little dog. Coal, entered the cottage. Lilly had 
never forgotten the low cunning the fisher had 
evinced on the evening, every transaction of 
which she so perfectly — too perfectly — ^remem- 
bered ; and her pale cheek flushed, and a sha- 
dow passed over her brow as she returned the 
greeting of the village busy-body. 

" I'm not for staying ; may be I'm not over 
welcome, Miss Lilly — but never mind agra ! 
Whin people's angry wid people, and all for 
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good advice, givin from the heart, and wid good 
intintion, all through — ^why people must onl} 
put up wid it until oder people sees the right£ 
o' it. Well my dear young cratur, its little 
ye know's o' the world yet; ah! its a bad 
world for a dacent poor lone woman to get a 
bit o' bread in ; but sure you'll not be lone 
in it. I see'd a handsome boy not tin mi- 
nutes i^one, ^ud give his best eye — (and 
troth it 'ud be hard to choose betwixt em) for 
one look o' love from ye, as I hard him say, 
many's the day ago, with my own two ears." 

" I am sorry for it, Peggy, if what you say 
is true ; for no one in the wide world do I love, 
barring my own poor aunt." 

*/ Asy, child, sure I'm not axing ye any 
questions — only, it's long may-be since ye hard 
from beyant seas ?" 

" My aunt has never hard from Ned since 
he quitted," replied Lilly. 

** Well, may be so best. No news is good, 
they say." 

" I hope so." 

" Now, what 'ud ye say to a poor body 'ud 
tell ye something ?" 

" I'm sure I don't know," said Lilly ; ** it 
would depend upon what that something was.'' 

" Well thin, here it is :" — and Peggy drew 
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a. dirty sailor-like letter from her bosom, and 
placed it in Lilly's outstretched hand. '' There 
ma colleen. gra! it's from Ned, sure enough; 
and for y'erself. One who brought it tould 
me, for I've no laming — ^how should a lone 
cratar like me get it ! But it's little ye'U like 
the news that's in it ; and I don't know how 
the oald 'ooman 'ill like it, at all, at all." Lilly 
stood unable to inquire, unable to open the let- 
ter she had so long wished for. Peggy, with 
Iter usual sagacity, saw the dilemma, and settling 
t:lie basket on her head, departed, with '< God 
tie wid ye mavoumeen." Lilly broke the wafer 
Mrith trembling hand, and read as follows : — 

• * Dear Cousin, 

'< This comes hopping, you and my mother 

is well, as I am at present, thanks be to Goil 

fb/ the same — and likes the sea ; but the land, 

somehow is a safe-errer life : particular for a 

family man, as I am, having married out o' 

love, a girl I'm not ashamed of; an English 

born and bred, and well iddicated and ma- 

ner'd as need be for a boy like me. I'd have 

written afore, but did'nt know how it 'id end, 

as I was terrible in love. And now I ax my 

mother's blessing. And Lilly dear, it's you 

that can get that for me ; and I know ye'll do 
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your best to make things comfortable. I'l 
8orry mother and I parted in anger ; but it wi 
be all for the best in regard of the wife. An 
I intind bringing her home to ye, and we'll a 
be happy thegither agin, plase God ; and I'l 
detarmined my child shan't be an Englishmai 
so I mean my mother to be grandmother sooi 
and ax her to«love Lucy — she's handsomer tha 
her name, and had a good penny o' money ti 
only it9 clane gone ; things are dreadful def 
here ; and I know you'll love her ; for you wei 
always kind. And I beg you to write by n 
turn of post, and send a trifle o' money ; as ft 
Uie credit o' my people I'd like to return hom 
dacent. Lucy joins me in love and duty ; an 
trusting to y'er good word, rests y'er affi( 
tionate friend and cousin till death, 

" E. Cassidy." 

Lilly sat long with her eyes fixed on the le 
ter ; she did not weep ; but her cheek was ash; 
and her eyes swollen. Poor girl! she ha 
used her best efibrts to root love from her hear 
and to calm it into that friendship which si 
considered duty ; and yet the shock she recer 
ed when the full truth was known, that £< 
ward was actually married, and returning wil 
his wife to Bannow, Was almost too great f 
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her to bear. She read the letter, over and over 
again ; and at last sunk on her knees, and ear- 
nestly implored God to direct and keep her in 
the right way. She arose, strengthened and 
refreshed by the pious exercise, and her pure 
and noble mind saw at once the course that was 
to be pursued. Then she reflected on her plan. 
Her aunt, she knew, would be terribly enraged 
at his marrying at all. But an Englishwoman, 
- a Protestant, most likely — it was dreadful. 

'* Lilly, my darlint, what are ye in such a 
study about," said the old woman, as she en- 
tered. " I've good news for ye — that vagabond 
Mill — ^but save us, why, ye'r like one struck ! 
has any thing turned contrary ? it's not post- 
night — or — ^what ails ye, child ? can't ye spake 
at onct." 

*' Sit down, aunt dear, there's a letter from 
Ned, and he is alive and well." 

'^ Thank God for all his mercies to me and 
mine ! well, child !" 

'' And he's tired o' the sea, and coming home ; 
and sure ye'U resave him kindly, aunt." 

** The cratur, and sure I will, why nof Sure 
it was only a boy's wildness after all ! Resave 
him ! after not setting my two eyes upon him 
for a whole tin months ! Sure I will — and he'll 
like home all the betther ! Och, I'm so hap- 
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^ py !" The poor woman threw her arms around 
Lilly's neck, and kissed her affectionately; ** but 
what makes ye look so grave, my own colleen, 
that'll be my raal " 

*' Hush! whisht! for God sake, my dear» 
dear, dear aunt !" And Lilly sunk on her knees ; 
*^ Aunt dear, the night you and Ned had the 
bitter battle, ye promised me ye would not vex. 
him ; yet ye did.'* 

" Well, agra !" 

*^ Well, ye say the same thing now; and yet, 
may be, ye'd do the same thing agin for all that!'* 

" Well Lilly, darlint, there's no dread in 
life of it now, I am so continted : but where's 
the letter ? read me the letter — I knew he'd 
come back ; I — " 

** Aunt, I humbly ax y'er pardon ; have I 
since Ned left ye, ever anger'd ye ?" 

" Never, my colleen." 

" Then grant me this one prayer — ^may-be 
the last I'll ever ax ye, aunt ! — sware by this 
blessed book, niver to reproach Ned, with any 
thing that is gone and past ; but to take him 
to your own fond heart, and trate him as a son 
for ever." 

" It's a quare humour, my darlint, but I 
can't refuse ye anything to-night, I'm so happy; 
and the iettherlo you and all, as fitting !" She 
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took the prayer book in her hand — ** To sware ' 
to forget all that's past, is it mavoumeen ? and 
to trate him — " 

" Say him and his — him and his," interrupt- 
ed Lilly, breathlessly. 

" That I will," replied Mrs. Cassidy, ** and 
with all the veins of my heart ; to forget all 
that's past, and trate him and his, with lOve 
and kindness, to the end of my days." 

She kissed the cross on the page of the prayer- 
book, after the manner of her religion, and was 
going to do the same to Lilly's fair forehead — 
when she ejaculated, ** Thank God," and fainted 
in her aunt's arms. She remained long insensi- 
ble, and when the kind woman's efforts succeed- 
ed in restoring her, the first words the poor girl 
heard were — " that's my darlint child ! rouze 
up ; there, lane your head on my shoulder ; no 
wonder, agra ! he'd think o' those curls, and that 
gentle face, and that sweet voice that falls upon 
the ear widout ever disturbing it ! Oh, sure ye'll 
be my raal child ! I see it all : fitting to be sure 
that the letther should be to you. Sure he could 
not but remimber my darlint Lilly ! Och, but 
I'm the happiest woman this minit in the big 
world, let t'other be who she will !" 

A loud and heavy groan, as if the last effort 
of a bursting heart, which the maiden could not 
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suppress, stayed the old woman's speech, and 
fixed her attention again on Lilly's ghastly fea- 
tures — ** Tell me directly, this minit, my bro- 
ther's own child ; tell me, is there any thing in 
that letther you've not tould me ? as yon wish to 
be happy ? Is Ned coming home ?" Lilly moved 
her head in assent. '* Is he well and happy ?" 

" Yes, aunt, yes." 

" Then, in Holy Peter's name, my lannan, 
what is it ails ye ? sure I see'd long enough ago 
that ye loved him in y'er heart's core, and now, 
praise be to God, whin ye'U be married, and 
my heart at pace, y'er taking on as if the boy 
was kilt intirely. Sure whin y'er married — " 

*' Aunt, for the blessed Virgin's sake, name 
that last no more, for it can't be !" 

'< Don't dare to tell me that, unless ye mane 
to start the life out o' me at onct. Lilly, Lilly ! 
sure, girl, ye've not been listening to Harry, 
and promised unknowns't to me, out o' maid- 
enly anger with Ned ; if ye marry Harry Con- 
ner, Lilly, ye'U sup sorrow, for it's a folly to 
talk, child— -y'er heart's not in it ?" 

" 111 never marry either Ned or Harry, 
aunt, so don't mintion it." 

" The girl'g gone mad, clane mad," said Mrs. 
Cassidy, angrily. "Why, what's to put be- 
twixt you and Ned now ?" 
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" His wife/' replied Lilly solemnly ; and 
for the first time pronouncing the word whidi 
banished erery lingering hope from her heart ; 
**' his lawfnl wife ; who," she added, '' though 
bom in a far counthry, will make ye a good 
daughter and a loving, when I lave ye." 

It would be impossible to describe the terrific 
rage of Mrs. Cassidy, when informed of all the 
particulars; even her noble-minded niece shared 
it; for, when, forgetful of her oath, she de- 
clared Ned and his heretic wife, should never 
find refuge in her house, '' Remember," said 
Lilly, and as she spoke, the large tears were 
showering down her cheeks, '' you swore on 
the blessed book to forget the past, and trate 
him and his with kindness to the end of y'er 
days." Then Mrs. Cassidy reproached Lilly 
with " colloguing" against her; with ''joining 
the whole world to make her desolate ;" with 
"brakeing her ould heart," and '' splitting it into 
nnithereens ;" then Ae raved about Ned, aisd 
his strange wife, and concluded with-^'* I'll bet 
my life she's no betther nor she should be." 

'' Oh ! aunt, how can ye say sicb a word ; 
dy'e think Ned 'ud be the bK>y to bring bliiek 
shame to bis mother's bartb s^e ! Ob 1 P^» 
Protestant she i»t-^4tnd EngUibK-And .im tli«tr«* 
but not bad ; don't^hink that, any bow/' 

E2 
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** Well, any how Lilly, if a boy sarved me 
as you've been sarved, I'd skiver his heart to 
his back-bone. I wish ye had a betther spirit." 

Lilly replied not, but heartily rejoiced when 
the good lady's anger and repinings were hushed 
in a sound sleep. She entered her own room, 
and counted over her savings, for Mrs. Cassidy 
had ever given more than supplied her wants. 
She had hoarded, not from selfishness, but 
from a feeling of generosity, that she might 
have the means of assisting some of her poor- 
er neighbours ; and this she had often done. 
Her little store only amounted to three one 
pound notes, and a few shillings ; the former 
she carefully Avrapt up, and wrote as follows 
to her cousin : — 

" Dear Ned, 

** I could not ask y'er mother to send you 
much money now, and I think she'd just as soon, 
whin ye come, that ye didn't mintion at all 
having resaved it, becase its so little, on ac- 
count o' Lady-day being nigh at hand, and the 
rint to make up, and money not plinty, and 
we'll be glad, to get ye back, and the young 
woman that's my cousin now, too. My aunt's 
angry yet, but she'll soon come about; let mf 
know aforehand, the day we may expict y 
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and with prayers, that heaven may rain down 
blessings on .you and yours, I rest, 
" Your sincere, . 

** Well-wisher and cousin, 
** Lilly O'Brien." 
Inside three pounds. 

The early grey of morning saw Lilly patter- 
ing along the sea shore in search of Peggy the 
Fisher. This busy woman often lodged at a 
little cottage near the cliffs, that belonged to 
one Daniel Mc'Cleary, a man of doubtful cha* 
racter, as regarded the revenue. Lilly thought 
it not unlikely that Peggy would be there : so 
towards it she directed her steps. The sun had 
not even tinged the eastern clouds with his 
earliest rays, and the ocean rolled in heavy 
masses of leaden coloured billows towards the 
shore, save where, here and there, amid the 
mistiness of morning, a fantastic rock rooted 
in the *' vasty deep," raised its dark head, 
prouder even than the proud waves that foamed 
for a moment angrily at its base and then 
passed on. The cabin she sought was so mise- 
rable that its mud walls and blackened thatch, 
overgrown with lichens and house leeks, were 
hardly distinguishable from the long fern and 
bulrush that grew round it ; it rested against 
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(indeed, one of it8 sides was part of) a liuge 
mound of mingled rock and yellow clay ; and 
at spring tides the sea advanced so very near, 
that the neighbours wondered Mc'Cleary re- 
mained there. There were two paths approach- 
ing this hovel ; one from the country across the 
marshy moor, that stretched in front ; the other 
from the cliffs, which partly overshadowed it : 
Lilly pursued the latter, but was a good deal 
surprised at observing a very dark cloud of 
smoke issuing from the aperture in the roof, 
which constituted a chimney. She went on 
looking at the smoke ^ and endeavouring to 
guess its cause ; when» suddenly, she felt her 
footing give way, and almost at the same mo- 
ment, discovered she had fallen into an exca- 
vation, not deep but extensive. Before she had 
time to look around her, the exclamation of 
'^tunder and turf! what divil Imiught ye 
here?'' from the lips of Peggy herself, asto- 
nished Lilly beyond conception. 'Ere she 
oonld reply, three or four wild looking men, 
not one of whom she /ecognsed^ gathered 
round her ; the red flickering light given by a 
peat and furze fire, and a few miserable can- 
dles, stuck without any apparent fastening 
against the clayey walls ; the heaps of grain 
piled to the very roof ; the blackened iron pots 
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of all sizes ; dirty tin machines, such as she 
had never hefore seen; and above all, the 
smell of turf and whiskey, convinced poor Lilly 
that she had tumbled in to an illicit distillery, 
the existence of which, although within half a 
mile of her own home, she had never sus* 
pected. 

'' Peg, ye ould cat ye've sould the pass on 
us !" said one of the men, whose bare sinewy 
arms, and glaring eye told both of strength and 
violence. 

** Look out Jack, for God's sake!" exclaimed 
another, '' who knows but the young one has a 
throop o* red coats at her heels." 

^' Divil drive 'em," said a ferocious looking 
fellow with a pitch-fork, "we're done up fairly 
now, and there's notbin' for it but to skiver the 
both, and thin jist trate 'em to a could bath this 
fine momin^" 

•* What's the row?" inquired Daniel Mc' 
Oleary himself, coming forward. '' Hey ! pow- 
ers above? ye ould traitor," (turning to Peggy, 
who stood with her arms folded, and managed 
to hold her tongue for a time) " is it you that 
brought Miss Lilly here ? we're ruinated. Och ! 
P^g^> -P^'g^y *® think ye'd turn informer." 

** Me — is it me — ^ye lying vagabond? — Me, 
yc desarve to be briled alive — to be scalded to 
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(leaUi ill y'cr own potteen 'ud be too daceni 
. a death for ye. Me ! an infonner ; the back 
o' my hand to ye Dan Mc'Cleary, for ever 
amin. As for you, Mick Doole," and as she 
spoke, she placed her arms a-kimbo, and ad- 
vanced to the knight of the pitch-fork : '' Yoii 
were niver good — egg nor bird, nor niver will 
be, plase God. And as to skivering Mick 
Doole, may be ye'll be skivered or worse, as 
nate as a Michaelmas goose y'erself, afore long, 
only I scorn to talk o' sich things. Paddy 
Leary ! oh, it's you that's the brave man ; look 
out for the red coats ; ah ! ah ! ah ! fait an it 
'ud be good fun to see that innocent young 
cratur marching at the head of a regiment after 
y'er bit^ o' stills; that it's my thought, she 
knew nothin' about 'till this blissid minit. 
Sure it's myself was struck to see her tumbling 
upon a hape o' barley through the black roof, 
like a snow-ball. Spake out, my lannen ! sure 
ye niver did that ye'd be ashamed to tell, and 
that's what none here can say but y'erself." 

** Aye," added the first speaker, " we'll lis- 
ten to rason." 

" For the first time in y'er life thin," mut- 
tered Pegg>. 

** You gave me a letter last night,'' and Lilly 
turned to the Fisher as she spoke. 
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** True for ye, it was be/' pointing to Mc' 
Cieary, " brought it from Watberford." 

*' It required a quick answer ; I could'nt get 
John Williams to take it, by rason he does'nt 
go 'till to-morrow, and I thought that you, 
Peggy, 'ud be on the trot somewhere near a 
post, so I wrote it last night, and thinking ye'd 
pat up at Dan Cleary's, cause ye often do, I 
came early to try, for fear I'd miss of ye, and 
ill luck sint me the cliff path, and all of a sud- 
den I fell into this wild place ; out o' which the 
Lord will, I hope, deliver the poor orphan in 
safety." 

Salvator would have painted the interior of 
that cavern well. Lilly's tall slight figure, and 
flowing hair, contrasted with the stout form of 
the Fisher, who stood a little in front ; the rosary 
and a cross hanging from the arm which re- 
tained its a-kimbo position ; while the scarlet 
kerchief that confined her grizzled locks fell, 
like a cowl, from the back of her head, and 
fully exposed her large bronzed features, 
which showed in strong relief, as the light from 
the crackling fire flashed occasionally on them. 
Mick Doole, large and boney enough for one 
of the ancient inhabitants of the giant's-cause- 
way, leaning on his pitch-fork, and looking as 
if the roof rested on his huge black head. 
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towering over both Paddy Leary and Daz 
who standing at either side of thecollossos §o 
ed another groupe ; while smne three or four 
ings, indescribable as to shape and feata 
because they were covered with dirt, and 
eompassed in an atmosphere of smoke ' 
steam, filled up the back gpround. 

" If ye came wid a letther, where is it ?" 
quired one of the party. 

Lilly drew it from her bosom and presei 
it to the querest ; he turned it over and a 
and then obsen^ing quietly — ** the smoke bli 
me so, I can't read ;" handed it to Daniel '. 
Cleary. 

'' Well, that's good enough too," said Pej 
'' I niver hard tell yet of man or woman i 
could read widout knowing B from a bull's f 

*' It's right enough after all," observed J 
niel, ''for I know this is for the boy I brou 
the letther from, not from him straight, c 
from one that knows him : there's sometl 
inside it?" 

The idea that Mc'Cleary niight est 
the money, crossed Lilly's mind, but only 
a moment, and she firmly replied — '' yes, it 
pounds." 

'' And. I'm the one that '11 put it safe i 
Taghmon, my jewel, afore twelve this blis 
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day/' exclaimed Peggy, taking possession of 
the letter. 

" Well, ye didn't go to come here as a spy. 
Miss Lilly, and I ax y'er pardon for sospict- 
ing ye, but upon my troth it's dangerons now 
ye know our sacret, to let ye go ; who'll go bail 
for ye ?" 

" I will," said Peggy. 

" Your bail wo'nt do, ye cross diril," replied 
Paddy Leary. 

" Mine will then," said a stout, middle 
nzed man, coming from amid the distant groupe, 
** I've been watching ye all, this tin minutes, 
ye cowardly set, and it's no joke to be fright- 
ening the Bannow Lilly after that fashion, ye 
bag o' weasels ! My colleen, niver mind ; ay, 
whin 'ratling Jemmy' goes bail, who grum- 
bles ?" — certainly they all appeared qilite 
satisfied. — " Sure," he continued, ** only you've 
no gomtion,* y'ed know that the kind heart is 
nirer mane ; why, look at her, d'ye think sich 
as she 'ud condescind to inform on y'er potteen ? 
Ah ! ye dont know her as I do." 

" I never saw ye before," exclaimed Lilly. 

** What, not the lame bocher,t that had lost 
the use of a leg, and was blind of an eye, all 
from lightening on the salt sea ;" and he imi- 
• Sense. f Beggar. 
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taled the voice and halt oi' a beggar to perC 
lion, *' 'twas a could night that, but ye mai 
me very comfortable. Miss Lilly, and don't ; 
remimber the madman, that frightened ; 
down the park, where ye were spreadi] 
the clothes to dry last summer ? I w 
sorry to frighten ye, dear, but fait I could' 
help it, for we were wanting to get a litt 
something, that same little sthill, past the pai 
and couldn't for you; so I wint mad, a] 
frightened ye ; yet, God bless ye, ye thoug 
I looked hungry, and so ye brought out sicl 
dale o' food, and laid it a'side the hedge ; I 
come, the white rose can't bloom 'mong cooi 
weeds." 

'' Jim — Jim, ax her to promise on the booli 
said Paddy. 

" Ax ? — ^not 1 : sure the honour's in her heai 
blood," and so saying, " rattling Jimmy," t 
smuggler and the peep-o' day-boy, lifted Li) 
kindly and respectfully out of Daniel Jk 
Cleary's black den. 

** And now," said Peggy, '* I'll .finish i 
prayers." 

A fortnight had nearly elapsed, and no leti 
arrived from Edward. Lilly most truly wish 
to leave the cottage, and urged every ^eaa 
she could think of, to be permitted so to i 
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" Miss Herriott was going for the winter to 
Dublin, and wanted a betterniost lady's maid, 
and a little time there would do her the world 
and all o' good ;" or, *' she had a bad cough, 
and it might send it away, if she went more up 
the country ;" but the entreaties and tears of 
her aunt, to whose very existence she seemed 
as necessary as the air she breathed, silenced 
her request; and she resolved to meet her 
relatives, however painful the meeting might 
be. '* My aunt will get used to Lucy after a 
bit," thought she, '' thin I can go, and any 
way, he does'nt know I iver loved him, and 
sore it's no sin iii the sight o' God, to love him, 
as I have loved ;" and Lilly was right ; there 
was no impurity in her affection. It was that 
feeling which seeks the good of its object, with- 
out any reference to self. She did not regret 
that Edward was happy with another ; nor had 
she, towards his wife, one jealous or unkind 
thought; she only blamed herself. ** I ought 
not to have loved so soon, but sure I shall re- 
joice to see him happy." This was her last 
thought, as she rested her head on her humble 
pillow ; and yet the morning found it wet with 
tears ; and then she knelt, and prayed to God 
to bless her aunt, and Edward, and his wife, 
and to direct her in all her paths. 
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'' There's one wante to spake a word to y 
Miss Lilly, dear, jist down yonder," said Pegg 
the Fisher, as Lilly entered the garden aft4 
breakfiast, one morning. 

''Who is it, Peggy?" 

'' Well thin, it's jist Harry Connor, he's ha 
a letther from Ned, and he want's to see ye c 
the strengtfi of it." Peggy passed on her wa; 
and Lilly proceeded to the spot the Fisher hs 
pointed ont Harry Connor was there. 

" I got word from y'er cousin, Lilly," sai 
Harry ; *' that him and his wife are \ 
Ballyhack, and will be here to-morrow ; an 
they'd have come before, but Lucy (I think I 
calls her), has been very ill from the sea^sicl 
ness ; and he begg'd me to tell ye so. Oh, Lill; 
I was glad of the opportunity ; for ther's no ge 
ting a sight o' ye ; you're always at home, an 
even on Sundays y 'er aunt goes on the car to chi 
pel, so one can't spake to ye. Oh, Lilly, Lill3 
you were not always so distant — don't you n 
mimber whin I used to sit of an evening i 
thaf^trden between you and Edward readin| 
and you used to call me your master, and at 
the time passed so happily !" Tears gathere 
in Lilly's eyes, as she turned away her fac€ 
(for she too remembered those evenings.)- 
" Lilly," continued the young man, " have yo 
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heard any thing against me ? Your aunt al- 
ways showed me the could shoulder; I don't 
blame her for that in past times ; but now she 
would not, if you wished. Oh do not say you 
cannot love me, Lilly. You have always shun- 
ned me when I wanted to spake about it ; but 
tell me now, Lilly O'Brien ! 1 will wait ; I 
will do any thing you wish — any thing — only 
say, Lillys that you do not hate me." 

" No, Harry, I do not indeed ;" and she 
met his eye with steady firmness. 

" Only one word more, and then — " he con- 
tinued, holding her struggling hand, '* you may 
go. I will wait any time you plase, only say 
that it shan't be in vain, that you will be my 
wife, and make one whose heart almost bursts 
at the thought of losing you — ^happy !" 

** Harry, I cannot desave ye," she replied, 
'' nor would not, if I could. I know I've 
shunned ye ; because I hoped that you would 
see why — to save us both all this heart-pain. I 
have always had rason to respect you — and 1 
do; but love ye, I never can! and I'll never 
many the man I cannot love." 

" Only one word," said Harry earnestly — 
" sure you'll hear me— you say you've a regard 
fiur me. Lilly, you go no where ; you see no 
one. I do not spake of my being well to do in 
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the world. But if ye were to let me near yel 
to be with ye as I once was in by gone days, the 
love might come. Oh, let me only try !" ^ 

'* No, Harry, no, it would be useless; my ; 
heart here tells me so. You will find many ^ 
fitter for ye, who can love ye as ye desarve. 
May the Almighty bless and watch over yei 
Harry. And farewell.'' The young man still ^ 
grasped her hand; and as he gazed on her 
beautiful face, he felt Uiat if it were turned 
from him for ever, his sun of happiness was in-^ 
deed set. 

** Lilly, before ye go, hear my last resolve. If 
ye really cast me off, I who love ye more than 
life, I who, to see even the glimmer of the 
candle carried by this hand, have watched in 
rain and tempest, under yon old tree. I will 
lave my father's home ; and for y'er sake, 
Lilly, I will take Priest's vows, and for- 
sake the world. Think well, Lilly O'Brien, 
if from mere whim or maiden modesty you 
would drive me to that." 

" Harry, God forbid that you should iver 
do so; ye would not be fit to sarve on the altar, 
if for any thing like that, ye wint there. No, 
Harry, my heart must go wid my hand. They're 
all I have to give ; but they must go toge- 
ther : even you would despise, ay, hate that 
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hand, if ye found for lucre it gave itself, when 
the betther part was wanting." 

" Lilly, may be ye love some one else. Oh! 
may be I'm proud; but sure there's not a 
boy all round the country, could win your 
heart." 

" I do not love any one for marriage. So 
ooc't more, God bless ye, Harry ; may ye be 
happy — ^happier," — she muttered to herself — 
** happier than I shall ever be !" 

Harry stood, with his eyes fixed on the spot 
where Lilly had disappeared. His senses were 
bewildered ; and it was not until a smart slap 
on the shoulder, and the voice of the everlasting 
Peggy, who appeared, (one would almost be- 
lieve, like Sir Boyle Roche's bird — in two 
places at the same time) at his elbow, with her 
broad platter face, shaded by the fish basket — 
that he became fully sensible of the reality of 
his interview. 

'' Sure I tould ye ye'd get no good of the 
oolleen ; and if ye'd ha' mintioned the matther 
to me afore, I'd ha' tould ye the same thing, 
and may be the rason too." 

" I know," said Harry, musingly, ** she does 
Bot love any one else." 

" Och, ye do, do ye ? humph, agra !" 

" What do you mean, woman ? Sure she 

VOL. I. V 
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told me she did not ; and her lips never liec 
noj never will,'* 

*' Asy; the string o' my hades hroke, and I 
was forced to stop to mend it jist behind tha^ 
hig bush o' furze. A poor cratur like me can'i 
afford to be buying bades every day. So, mj 
dear, all accident (for I scorns a listener), ] 
hard what she said — * she loved no one for mar- 
riage.' True for her, they talk a grate deal oj 
her sinse ; but it's poor sinse to go look for the 
snow that fell last winter. I'll tell ye what, 
as a dead sacret. She loved the ground that 
her cousin walked on, more than all the gould 
that ever was in, or ever came out o' Indy, 
And she loves him still ; ay, ye need'nt look 
so strange ; she loves him, but nothin' impro- 
per. I know that girl's heart as well as if I was 
inside of her ; 'tis of the sort that doesn't stain, 
or spot ; and now you'll see her delight '11 be 
to tache his wife all the ould mistresses quare 
ways. And thin, whin she'll have made pace 
entirely among 'em, she'll stale off like th&omat 
up the mountain; and work (and well she knoiira 
how), for his sake that doesn't know she loves 
him. It's mighty fine to be so romantical all 
for pure love. God help us, poor women, we're 
all tinder. It was the way wid me, when my 
bachelor died. Rest his sowl ! and that's the 
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raAon I'm a poor lone bod^ now. Sure 1 sould 
the pig my moUier left me, to pay the clargy, 
to get his BOwl out o' purgatory ; and waH'nt it 
well for him to have it to depind on.'* 

Harry, heedless of Peggy's pathetic appli- 
cation of the apron to her eyes, turned towards 
his own home ; '* revolving sweet and bitter 
thoughts." There is a delight imparted to every 
unsophisticated heart, by the contemplation of 
a noble or a virtuous action, that nothing else 
can give ; and Harry's generous mind, at 
once acknowledged Lilly's virtues ; loving at 
first without knowing it; feeling it unrequited ; 
and yet resolved to benefit its object to the sa- 
crifice of every personal convenience and pros- 
pect in life. 

The next day Edward and his bride arrived 
at the cottage. Mrs. Cassidy, in compliance 
with her oath, received them kindly. The mo- 
ther's heart yearned towards her son : but poor 
Lucy saw that the old woman entertained 
a strong prejudice against her. 

" The kindly welcome" that murmured from 
Lilly's lips, sounded sweetly on the young 
stranger's ears ; and as fatigue compelled her 
to go to bed almost immediately, Lilly^s gentle 
attentions were very delightful. The kind girl 
had displayed much taste and care in arranging 
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their small sleeping room. Every article she 
could spare from her own chamber was added to 
its fdmitnre. And when Lucy saw every thing 
so clean and comfortable, she expressed both 
surprise and pleasure. It was impossible not 
to love Lucy when you looked at her : but it 
was somewhat doubtful if that sentiment would 
continue when you knew her. Her eyes were 
black, quick, and quite as likely to sparkle 
with anger, as with pleasure. She was very 
petite, lively, thoughtless, and possessed pre-^ 
cisely those acquirements that were useless in 
an Irish cottage. The daughter of a grocer in 
Plymouth, she had seen, fallen in love, ran 
away with, and married Edward in the short 
space of three weeks ; and had not yet num- 
bered sixteen years. Her youth pleaded strong- 
ly in her^ favour : but her extreme giddiness 
kept Lilly, the sweet, the patient Lilly, perpe- 
tually on the watch, lest she might do some- 
thing to annoy her mother-in-law. It is true 
she quilled Mrs. CaMidy's caps in so new and 
bewitching a style, that every body ssdd Lucy 
made the good lady look ten years younger. 
She washed her old mode cloak in some stuff 
of which whisky and beer were the principal 
ingredients, and made it appear, to the astonish- 
ment of the whole parish, '^ bran new.'' Th^ 
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she trimmed bonnets ! one yard and a half of 
ribband managed by her, went as far as three 
and a quarter ('tis an absolute fact), with any 
body else. She could work natural flowers 
upon gauze, and embroider the comers of poc- 
ket handkerchiefs. She could even get up fine 
linen : but she could neither spin flax or wool, 
card, or milk, or chum, or cram fowl, or make 
batter, . or a shirt, or shift of any description : 
the worst of all was, she said, unfortunately, 
that she was certain no Christian body could 
eat bread made from the flour that was pounded 
out by those dirty stones : thus bringing Mrs. 
Cassidy's invaluable quern into contempt. Then 
it was quite impossible to keep her quiet; 
every thing excited her risibility. One day, 
in particular, when the turkey cock, aflront- 
ed at Mr. Cassidy's scarlet petticoat, which 
outvied his own red neck, picked unmerci- 
fully at her legs, Lucy only laughed, and 
never went to the rescue, which induced the 
old lady to say, that ** Ned pretended to 
bring home a wife, but ad only brought home 
a doll." 

Lilly might be well called her guardian 
angel ; when, like a school-girl, she scampered 
over the fields, gathering flowers, or hunting 
tw rw r y cock, hen and chicken over the potato 
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ridges, Lilly followed to prevent her over- 
fatiguing herself, and to assist her home ; then 
she would instruct her how to please her mo- 
ther-in law ; and if Mrs. Cassidy complained, 
Lilly had always some remark to soften, dowii 
what was said. Her 'general apology was, — 
" she's so young, but she'll soon be a mother, 
and thin she'll get since." 

*' I wonder Ned did not fall in love with you 
Lilly," said Lucy one day, " I'm sure you'd 
have made a better wife for him than ever I 
shall!" How poor Lilly blushed, and then 
turned pale ; but Lucy heeded it not. " How 
industrious Ned grows ; well, they would not 
believe in Plymouth that he'd ever settle down 
into a farmer, but I'm sure he works in the 
fields from morning 'till night." 

'* People who are not rich must work, 
Lucy ?" 

" Now Lilly, that's a hit at me, who let you 
do every- thing ; but do not look so angry with 
me, deareet Lilly; I beg pardon, you never 
hit at any body. Oh ! you are not like an Irish- 
woman !" ^ 

'' Oh, Lucy dear ! don't be after talking that 
way o' the country afore my aunt, for it hurts 
her, and ye must remimber how much she's 
thought of in the parish?" 
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" Well there, I'll be good as gold, there;" 
and she sat down to work at some caps for a 
little stranger that was soon expected. 

Edward was very affectionate to his young 
wife, although her heedlessness often annoy- 
ed him; but when he gazed on her fairy- 
like beauty, he forgave it. The Protestant 
church was too far for her to walk ; she would 
not go to mass, and her husband loved her 
too. well to permit her to be teazed on the 
subject. Her mother-in-law, and even Lilly, 
were grieved at this, and lamented that she 
thought so little about serious things; how- 
ever, Mrs. Cassidy always reconciled it to 
herself, by saying — ** Niver mind, she'll be 
all the asier brought round to the right way, 
by and bye;" but of all the amusements in 
which the thoughtless creature delighted, 
nothing pleased her so much as boating; if 
she could even get into a boat by herself, she 
would paddle it round the creeks, and into 
the bays, which in some places are overhung 
by scowling rocks, where the sea birds nestle 
in safety. 

'* The potatoes are almost done, by their 
bubbling, I suppose Lilly," said she, one day, 
** so I'll go and meet Ned as he comes up from 
the plough, and we shall be just in time for din- 
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ner ;*' and away she tripped, singing as 
as a lark. 

** She has a light heart/' thought Lilly 
why not ? — ^mine is not as heavy as it i 
he; welly thank God, it does make f 
happy to do their duty," and she assist 
little sendng girl in arranging all thi 
their kitchen — ^a task soon performed ; t 
tatoes laughing and smoking, were poor 
on a clean home-hleached cloth, and the 
noggins frothed with fresh huttermilk of 
own churning. Something prepared witl 
care for the delicate English -woman, \f 
vered hetween two delf plates at the fii 
Mrs. Cassidy stood watching at the do< 
hand lifted to her eyes, to shade it frc 
noon-day sun, while Lilly mixed some 
herry wine with water and sugar for L 

** Lilly, didn't ye say that Lucy went t 
Ned?" 

" Yes aunt." 

** Well, here's Ned at the gate almos 
no sign o' Lucy." 

" That's mighty strange," replied Lill 
vancing, " Ned, where's Lucy ?" 

" At her dinner I suppose." 

** Now, don't be so foolish, I'm sure si 
yer 
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" She did not indeed, and I was longing to 
see her." 

''It is some of her childish tricks/' said 
Mrs. Cassidy. 

" Her dinner 'II he stone could tho'," said 
Lilly, looking out, ** so I'll jist go see if I can 
meet her, and sit ye all down, or the pratees 
'11 not he fit to ate;" and she issued forth 
without farther parley. 

Ned did not sit down, although his mother 
urged him. ** Her dinner has nothin' to do 
with your's, Ned, sure Lilly has something nice 
under the plate for her. No sign of her yet," 
she continued, after a pause, ** sure she would'nt ' 
be so foolish as to go to Tim Lavery's boat for 
A bit of a spree ; I caught her in it reading yes- 
terday, but it was anchored safe, sure enough." 

Ned made no reply, but followed the footsteps 
of his cousin ; the field he had been ploughing 
was very near the beach ; he hastily gained it, 
^d his horror and dismay can be better con- 
ceived than expressed, when, gaining the cliff, 
the first object he beheld was Lilly, half in and 
balf out of the water, dragging the apparently 
lifeless body of his wife to shore. When Lilly 
left the cottage, she first looked behind the 
l^ge furze and hawthorn bushes near the field, 
J^ud then the boat occurred to her ; she sped to 
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the sea, and there saw it in shallow water, 
upset, and Lucy clinging to the stern, f! 
and exhausted. To plunge into the water 
hring her to land, was the work of a monu 
and done before Edward could descend 
cliffs. 

The thoughtless creature was soon conve 
home ; her nerves were quite shattered, 
clung closely to Lilly's bosom like a frighte 
child, and did not even return her husbai 
caresses. She was hardly laid on her 1 
when shrieks of agony succeeded the '. 
murmured words and sobbings of terror ; 
after long and painful suffering, the being, n 
not many hours before, had bounded in the 
light and life of early youth, gave premaf 
birth to a living child, and then yielded up 
own existence. It was very sorrowful to 
those merry eyes closed for ever in their : 
baster lids, and the long black lashes rest 
on her colourless cheeks. 

And then came a long and loud debate 
tween the Protestant and Catholic Priests 
to who was to perform the last rites ; as if 
spirit's happiness depended on man's wc 
repeated over inanimate clay. The wido' 
roused himself from the lethai^ that succe 
the first rush of impetuous grief, and s: 
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calmly, but firmly — ** Plase your reverences, 
Vm a Catholic, and ever was and will be ; but 
she that's gone from me was bom a Protestant 
— married, a Protestant — and as she died one, 
so shall she be buried, and that's enough ; and 
what's more, I promised her when I did'nt 
think that death and desolation would come at 
this time, that if the child was a girl it should 
go wid her ; if a boy wid me. Now gentle- 
nin, I'm not a larned man, but my mind is, 
that a promise to the dead or the living, is 
holy and firm in its natur ! and so, as I pro- 
mised, it shall be. I could'nt look upon the 
babby's face for a king's ransom ; nor do I 
know whether it be boy or girl ; mother say 
what is it ?" 

** A girl," replied Mrs. Cassidy. 
" Well, may be more betther ; may be you'd 
just baptize it Mr. Barlow, and Lilly and my 
mother '11 stand for it ; as my notion is it can't 
live, and why should it ?" 

But the little Lucy did live ; thanks to 
Lilly's fostering care : and so fragile a thing it 
was, that even a rough kiss might have killed 
it. In a few weeks a nurse was procured, and 
Lilly had the satisfaction of seeing all Mrs. 
CaBsidy's solicitude directed towards the in- 
fant ; nay, she almost forgot the quern, and 
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the only danger was, that little Lucy would 
destroyed by kindness. There was, howev< 
to Lilly's delicate mind something most impi 
per in her remaining in the same house wi 
her cousin. He was again free ; although s! 
hoped that he did not suspect her love, } 
he knew of his mother's old plan ; he had on 
in anger reproached her as being accessary 
it ; and Lilly decided on leaving our villa^ 
Edward, since sorrow had laid her hand 
him was an altered man, and Mrs. Cassidy iv 
enjoying a vigorous old age. So she con 
leave her, assured of happiness. It was a b 
ter trial to forsake her little god-child, yet s! 
felt she owed a duty to herself. Mr. Herriot 
family again were about to visit Dublin, ai 
without imparting her plan to any one, s; 
offered her services to Miss Herriott. Th* 
were joyfully accepted ; not without many e 
pressions of wonder, that '' the Bannow Lilly 
the flower of the whole country side, shou 
leave a spot where she was so much loved ;• 
Lilly pleaded a wish for improvement, a] 
Anally arranged to set off with Miss Herri< 
in three days. As she returned she hea 
Peggy's loud voice singing her old favouri 
'* The Colleen Rhue," just as she got to h 
favourite stanza— 
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" I ranged through Asiar— likewise Arabia— 

Through Penselvanie seeking for you ; 

Through the burning region of the siege of Paris." 

when she espied Lilly in her decent mourning 
habit. 

** The blessing be about ye, my precious, 
and may be ye'd tell us where yeVe been. — 
Sorra a bit o' news going now for a poor 
body." 

" I've been up to Mrs. Herriott's, Peggy." 

" Och, they're going to Dublin all the 
way, on Tuesday. Sure that '11 be the black 
journey for the poor. You need'nt care. Miss 
Lilly, sure you've full and plinty, and an own 
fire-side." 

'* I'm going as own maid with Miss Herriott, 
Peggy — there's a small taste of news for y'er 
comfort," continued Lilly, smiling — ** and more 
betokens, you've the first of it, for I've not tould 
my aunt yet." 

" You going? Och, oh, ho, don't be making 
y'er fun of us after that fashion ; we know 
betther nor that." 

" It's quite true, for all ye may think, and 
God be wid ye, Peggy. You and poor Coal 
will often cross my mind when I'm alone 
among strangers." 
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** Arrah now stop ; sure ye can't be in 
amist. Sure there's not a living sowl in the 
parish but says you'll be married to Ned now ; 
and at St. Pathrick's sure I hard 'em talking 
about it ; and how Harry Connor's priested ; 
sure he's Father Harry, for your sake." 

'' Peggy I take shame to myself for barken- 
ing to your palaver for a moment ; dacent talk 
ye have, and the young grass not green on her 
grave yet Once more I say God be wid 
ye." I have done right, thought she, but I 
shall not be able to make my poor aunt 
think it. 

Poor Mrs. Cassidy scolded and cried with 
might and main ; and Ned remonstrated, and 
even said that he took it very unkind of her lx> 
leave them, and above all, the little thing, 
whose life she had saved. But Lilly was finki, 
and departed amid the reproaches and tears of 
her aunt, and the heartfelt regret of her neigh- 
bours. How very irksome were her employ* 
ments — ^how did she shrink from the rude 
gaze of gentlemen and gentlemen's-gentlemen, 
who astonished at her full-blown beauty, paid 
homage by staring her out of countenance ; 
and how often did she long for the quiet of the 
lowly cottage in the isolated village of Bannow. 
At first she imagined that city people must be 
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very superior to country ones. But she soon 
grew tired of the pert flippancy, and foolish 
airs of the servants, whom she met ; and hy 
her kind lady's permission retired to the so- 
litude of her dressing-room, when unoccu- 
pied by Miss Herriott. She received letters 
once a month, generally, from her cousin. — 
The two first, in addition to the necessary in- 
formation, anxiously entreated her return, but 
latterly (for the stay of the family was pro- 
longed, owing to Mrs. Herriott's illness) the 
subject was never mentioned ; and the bitter 
feeling, that there no longer existed any ode 
to love her, weighed heavily on her heart. — 
Sixteen months had elapsed since Lucy's death; 
and Edward ever mentioned his child with all 
a father's fondness. Lilly longed to see it, 
but she had resolved on never again living with 
her aunt. She had been dressing her young lady, 
one morning, when passing down stairs the foot- 
man said — ** There's one in the house-keeper's 
room that wants ye." She had hardly entered 
it, when she was almost suffocated by the em- 
braces of Mrs. Cassidy ; and then she had to 
encounter the respectful but affectionate greet- 
ing of her cousin. Her aunt hardly looked 
at her, and would not sit down, but said — 
" Now my darlint Lilly, it is much ye ought 
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to thank me for this journey ; in my ould age to 
take to the road agin ; but ye see the rason is, 
that Ned is tired o' being bachelor, and he's 
going to change his condition, and jist wants 
to ax your advice and consint." 

" Mine !" 

" Now mother dear, don't be mumming," 
said Ned, *' Lilly, I come to ax ye to accipt 
the hand of one who is unworthy to be y*er 
husband, but yet would die to make you happy. 
Lilly dont cast me off — ^for my mother's sake — 
for my own— for this one's sake ;" and he took 
from the arms of our old friend Peggy the 
Fisher, a smiling, black-eyed little creature, 
who almost instantly nestled its curly pate in 
Lilly's bosom. ** Sure ye can make us all 
happy if ye like, and we'll be all in quiet 
Bannow agin. Say, Lilly. Oh don't look so 
could on me." 

" Will ye hould your whisht Ned," inter- 
rupted Peggy, " if ever I see'd any body 
trated in that mismannerly fashion. Can't ye 
see wid half an eye, that the crator's as good 
as fainted ; ye omathawn. No wonder, and ye 
both bellowering thegither. Ye don't know 
how to make a dacent proposhal, ye've fright- 
ened the grawl betwixt ye — ^whisht honey, 
whisht (to the child) — there's a woman — 
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y—come to your own Peggy that hushowed 
e oftin; and will agin by the blissin o' 
Dd.'^ 

Lilly, literally unable to stand, sank into 
9 house-keeper's chair. Edward knelt at 
r side, and his mother holding one of her 
ads to her heart, looked earnestly on her 
«, while Peggy ** hushowing" the child, 
8 not an uninterested spectator. 
* God knows," said the young woman after 
itde time, '* I did not expect this. Aunt, 
in I had no father to protect me — no mother 
feel for me — ^you did both ; you shared 
li me what you had ; and oh ! what was 
re than all — while I ate o' y'er bread, and 
mk o' y'er cup, ye niver made me feel that 
ras not my father's roof that shelthered me. 
»d we grew together, and you were to me as 
K)m brother. But ye wronged me, Ned, 
t night ; the first time (and God that hears 
, knows it), the first time I ever guessed my 
It wished me to be nearer to her than her 
•ther's child : that night, whin to prevint 
r laving home, I proposed to quit for ever 
only frind ; whin I did her bidding; an' 
lowed ye through the moonlight, to bring ye 
(k to y'er poor ould mother, ye cast a black 

^OL. I. 6 
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word in my face, and ye said that I — I Lilly 
O'Brien — ^was leagued agin ye — and that I 
followed ye to git a husband." She covered 
her face with her hands and faintly continued, 
'^ I have niver forgotten it ; I have prayed to 
do so ; no one iver knew it, but Peggy. She 
overheard it. Oh ! it weighed here at the 
very bottom of my heart, and whin I slept it 
was wid me ; it — " 

'* Oh Lilly, how can ye take on so ; sure it 
was the bad temper that did it, and I didn't 
mane it. And sure you've proved since that 
it's little truth was in it ; sure ye've been more 
like an angel thin any thing else ; and sure 
whin I ax y'er pardon — " 

** Stop Ned, ye do now, but may be by'n bye 
ye might say the same thing agin, and if ye 
did it, and if we were married, I could niver 
look up after !" 

*' Why Lilly," said Mrs. Cassidy, " ye'r 
making him out a fair black villian, after all 
y'er goodness, to think he'd do the likes o' that 
after y'er coming over me, to take an oath to 
resave him and his, as my own, whin a word was 
only wanting to make me ban him for iver." 

" And after her flying at me like a mad cat," 
echoed Peggy, *• becase I gave her a bit ol 
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advice (for I was fairly bothered) to take care 
of a little property for herself." 

'' Ay and all her attintion to the stranger," 
resumed Mrs. Cassidy. 

** And her sinding him her own three 
pounds to bring him home," said Peggy. 

" How do you know that ?" inquired Lilly. 

" Is it how I know it ? Why thin I'll jist 
tell ye. I knew y'er aunt hadn't a tester in 
the house, becase she'd given me every pinny 
to exchange for gould that she might pay her 
rint in gould — ^not in dirty paper — to plase 
the landlord." 

" Y'er good deeds are all known Lilly. Oh 
let me say my Lilly ; sure ye'U forgive y'er 
cousin. Oh how can I admire ye as I ought ; 
dont shake y'er head, Lilly, dear." 

The opening of the door prevented the con- 
clusion of Edward's speech ; and Miss Herriott 
entered, her face radiant with satisfaction. " So 
Lilly, I'm to lose you ; nay, do not talk girl, I 
know you love him; I knew it all along ; Peggy 
told me all about it, at the end of the shrub- 
bery, the night before We left Bannow; and 
my dressmaker has made the wedding dress, 
because Edward Cassidy wrote to me, and 
asked my opinion and consent which was fitting; 
and I assured him you had not been flirting 
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with any one, and invited him and my old 
friend up to Dublin ; as to you Peggy, I never 
expected you, but you are not less welcome." 

** Why, I thank ye Miss, my lady, I jist came 
to see how ye all was, and to mind the child, 
and to look- at the fine beautiful city, and the 
college that bates the world for laming, as 1 
have hard, and the ancient ould parliament 
house ; and thin go back, and give rest to my 
bones among my own people ; but I hope ye'U 
persuade Miss Lilly, my lady, for her own 
good ; sure they love each other, and what 
more's wanting for happiness." 

** Ay, do. Miss, she'll do y'er bidding, may 
be ; she's forgotten mine ;" and tears rolled 
down the wrinkled cheeks of Mrs. Cassidy. 

** Not so," replied Miss Herriott, and taking 
Lilly's hand, she placed it in Edward's, ''and 
now," continued the amiable girl, " kneel for 
the blessing that ascends to the throne of 
the Almighty, like a sweet smelling savour, — 
the blessing of an honest parent ;" they dropt 
on their knees, and Mrs. Cassidy pressed them 
to her satisfied heart.* 

" And sure that's as good as a play," blub* 
bered Peggy. 

** Well Peggy, you shall see a play if you 
please, to-morrow evening ; but first I invite 
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yoa to the Lilly's wedding, which will take 
place to-morrow at four o'clock, in our great 
drawing-room, agreeably to the forms of the 
Catholic church, by a Catholic Priest. Nay 
Lilly, it is the last time 1 shall ever command 
you ; 80 I bid you all farewell for the present." 
At three quarters of an hour past three (I love 
to be exact in these matters), Miss Herriott in- 
spected her company in the back drawing-room. 
The arrangements for the ceremony highly 
amused her; first, Mrs. Cassidy, in an open 
rose coloured poplin dress, as stiff as buckram, 
with tight sleeves reaching to the elbows, where 
Uiey were met by white mittens, that had been 
the gift of Miss Herriott's grandmother, and 
which the old lady prized so highly, that they 
had only twice seen the light in twenty years ; 
a blue sattin quilted petticoat, ditto, ditto ; a 
white muslin apron, flounced all round ; high 
beel'd shoes, with massy silver buckles; a clear 
kerchief, pinned in the fashion, that used to be 
called '* pigeons' craw," and a high cawled 
cap, trimmed with rich lace, completed her 
costume. Peggy sported a large flowered 
chintz, whereon pink parrots, yellow gold- 
finches, and bunches of roses bigger than either 
goldfinch or parrot, clustered together in open 
defiance of nature and the arts ; this was made 
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after Mrs. Cassidy's pattern, and displayed to 
advantage a pea-green English stuff petticoat, 
quilted in diamonds. There was little va- 
riation from Mrs. Cassidy's fashion in the other 
et ceteras, except that Peggy wore a flaming 
yellow silk shawl, with a blue border ; that, 
to use her own expression, <' matched every 
thing.* 

Lilly looked beautiful — ^most beautiful. Miss 
Herriott dressed her as she pleased ; in white 
— ^pure white ; would not permit her to wear 
a cap, but let her hair curl after its own 
fashion, only confining it with a wreath of 
lillies of the valley. There is no use in de- 
scribing Edward's dress ; all bridegrooms, I 
believe, wear blue coats with yellow buttons 
and white waistcoats. The little thing had a 
clean white frock ; and a lobster's claw to keep 
it quiet. 

** Ye'r both too handsome and too good for 
me," whispered Ned, as he conducted Lilly to 
the great drawing-room, closely followed by 
her condescending bridemaid. Lilly curtsied 
as she entered, but did not look off the ground 
until an exclamation of surprise, from the bride- 
groom, roused her attention, and she saw — 
Harry Connor ! — Father Harry ! ready to per- 
form the marriage ceremony. 
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"It is even your old friend," said he, ad- 
vancing, ** Mr. Herriott, at my request, con- 
sented to my surprising you; Ned, when I 
giviB you this girl as y'er wife, I give ye one 
whom no earthly feeling could tempt from the 
p£^th of strict honor. She told me once that 
her hand should never go without her heart ; 
and y'er being together, proves you have it ; a 
blessing will she be to thee, my early friend." 

Four years have passed since that happy 
marriage ; and can you not tell who sits at the 
door of yon cottage looking so joyously on the 
setting sun that sheds such glorious light over 
the ocean, that partakes of the repose of Na- 
ture, and reflects every passing cloud upon its 
calm clear bosom. She is in the full bloom of 
womanhood; and graceful in all her move- 
ments. Her kerchief is carefully pinned across 
her bosom, and two or three rich auburn tres- 
ses that obstinately come forth, and will not 
be confined by the neat cap of snowy whiteness, 
move in the passing breeze ; — that dark-eyed 
and dark-haired little girl, buoyant and ani- 
mated, cannot be her child : yet it clings to 
her neck, and calls her ** mother." There — 
the honest labourer returning from his toil, is 
met by two almost infant prattlers, the youngest 
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a perfect specimen of childish helplessness 
beauty ; — and peering from the window, is 
hardly altered face of — Mrs. Cas$idy. 

Oh ! that voice — it is Peggy's, old Pej 
and, as she is still called, Peggy the Fis 
She has " a good penny o' money of her oi 
and sometimes visits around the neighb 
hood ; but she is so strongly attached tc 
family to whom that cottage belongs, that 
almost resides there. 

** Och, ye craturs, like fairy things, c 
in to the tay ! sure it's not fit for the likes < 
to be muddling in the grass, even after 
daddy, ye bom blossoms ! ye bames o' joy 
comforts o' the ould 'ooman's heart ! Com 
o' ye to your own Peggy. Och ! 'tis mj 
must set about fair and asy, to make my s* 
and not be passing my time like the flowei 
May, wid the young blossoms of the Bani 
Lilly." 
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** Here are we met, all merry boys — 
All merry boys I trow are wc — 

And mony a night we've merry been, 
And mony mae we hope to be !" 

Burns. 
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** Judy — Judy Kelly — Judy! — ^willye give us 
no breakfast to-day? — and the sun splitting the 
trees these two hours? — and the pig itself — the 
cratur — skreetching alive wid the hunger ?" 

" Oh it's true for ye, Mick, honey — true for 
ye — and the pratees are almost done — and yen's 
Ellen. She carries the pitcher so lightly, that 
it's little milk she's got from the big house, this 
fine harvest morning." 

''" And Mistress Kelly " hourisht" the pig out 
-jpf die cabin — placed three noggins on an old 
table that she pulled from a dark comer (there 
was but one window in the room, and that was 
stuffed with the Piper's coat in lieu of glass), 
wiped the aforesaid table with the comer of her 
* praskeen "* — and from another comer lifted 

* Apron. 
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the kish, which served to wash, strain, and 
" dish " the potatoes, feed the pig, or rock the 
child, as occasion might require. Judy Kelly 
was certainly the worst specimen of Irish dirt I 
had ever the pleasure of inspecting. She never 
washed her face except on Sundays — and then 
it always gave her so bad a cold in her head, 
on account (to use her own words) " of the 
tinderness of her skin" — that she was obliged 
to cure it with liberal draughts of whisky — the 
effects of which rendered Judy (at other times 
a peaceable woman), the veriest scold in Ban- 
npw. Poor Kelly always anticipated this storm^ 
and on Sunday evenings mounted his miserable 
donkey — ^miscalled Dumpling (a name, how- 
ever which might have been appropriate before 
he took service with his present master), and 
with pipes under arm, posted to St. Patrick-^ 
the most respectable ** sheebeen shdp " on the 
moor — and finished his evenings — sometimes 
having a comfortable nap by the road side, 
or on a sand bank. The most delightful sleep 
he ever had, was one night when Dumpling 
being tipsy like her master, fell, ascending a 
nice muddy hill, and unable to rise, remained 
on her knees, until Pat Furlong discovered 
them both early on Monday morning ; Kelly 
sound asleep, the glorious sun casting a flood 
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of light oyer a visage thin, yellow, and gbastly ; 
except a long pointed crimson nose, with a pe- 
culiar twist at the end, which assumed a richer 
colouring, shaded at the very tip to a deep 
purple ; the bagpipes still tightly grasped un- 
der the " professor's " arm. 

The family of this village musician was ma- 
naged like most Irish families — that is, not 
managed at all; indeed, the habits of the 
parents precluded even the possibility of the 
children's improvement in any way, and they 
moved about a miscellaneous mass of brown 
red flesh, white teeth, bushy elf locks, which 
rarely submitted to the discipline of a comb, 
and party-coloured rags ; they were, neverthe- 
less, cheerful, strong and healthy. Clooney 
evinced much musical talent, which ser^'ed as 
an excuse for idleness, uniform and premedir 
tated. Molly was the best gigger for ten miles 
round, and Ellen would have been a pretty 
roley poley, industrious gipsy, if she had not 
been bom to the lazy inheritance of the Kelly 
household ; as it was, she did more than all the 
brats put together, and as her little bare feet now 
puddled through the extraordinary black mud, 
which formed a standing pool around the state- 
ly dunghill, that graced the door, she was 
welcomed by her father's salutation, — " The 
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top o' the morning to my colleen ; little to fill 
the noggins yeVe got wid ye; well, niver 
mind, clane water's wholesome, and lighter 
for the stomach, may be nor milk ; any way 
the pratees are laughing, and I must make 
haste for onct : wher's Molly ?" 

'' She's just steptout to look after her pumps 
for the pathem, but niver heed, we'll not wait," 
replied Mrs. Kelly, pouring the potatoes into 
the kish. 

** It's little use thin, mother honey, ther'll 
be for pumps, or pipes, or shillealahs, this har- 
vest, for ther's black news for the boys and 
girls, and it's myself was sorry to hear it; 
ther's to be no pathem." 

" No pathem !" screamed Mrs. Kelly, let- 
ting half the potatoes fall on the floor, to the 
no small advantage of the pig, who entered at 
the lucky moment, and made good use of his 
time, while Kelly stood with open mouth, 
ready to receive the one, he had dexterous- 
ly peeled with his thumb nail; poor man, 
he was petrified, the pattern where man and 
boy, he had played, drank and quarrelled, 
in St. Mary's honor, for thirty years; the 
pattern, with its line of " tints," covered with 
blankets, quilts, and quilted petticoats, its 
stalls glittering with ginger-bread husbands and 
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wives for half the country ; the pattern, where 
his seat, a whisky barrel, was placed under a 
noble elm in the middle of the firm green 
sward, where the belles and b.eaux of the neigh- 
bouring hills had footed gaily, if not grace- 
fully, to *' Moll Row," " Darby Kelly," or 
" St. Patrick's Day," until the morning peeped 
on their revellings, for more than a double 
century. 

*' It's impossible, ye little lying hussy ; wlio 
dare stop the pathern? the pathem, is it, in 
honor of the Holy Vargin ; for what 'ud they 
stop it ? there niver was even a bit of a ruction 
at the pathem o' Bannow, since the world was 
a world, ye wicked limb ; tell me this moment 
who tould ye this news ?" 

Poor Ellen looked at her father, and know- 
ing it was a word and a blow with him when 
he wa^n .a passion, meekly replied — that Pat 
Kenessy, the landlord of " St. Patrick," had 
been turned off the pattern field, when in the 
act of striking the tent poles to be ready for 
the next day, by Mister Lamb, the 'Squire's 
Scotch steward, and that Mister Lamb had in- 
formed Kenessy that his master would not 
permit any pattern to be held on his estate, as 
it only drew together a parcel of vagabonds, 
occasioned idleness and quarrels among men 
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and women, and flirtation and courtship amongst 
girls and boys ; and that a constable was ready 
to take the first man to Wexford Jail who 
pitched a tent. 

Poor Kelly ! at first he would not believe 
it, but some of the neighbours confirmed the 
information, and soon a council assembled in 
his cabin, to consider what measures ought to 
be adopted ; the peasantry could not bear to 
give up quietly the only amusement they en- 
joyed during the year. 

" That's what comes o' the ^Squire's living 
so long in England," said Blind Barry, " I 
thought little good it would end in, when he 
said t'other day that my cabin must be white^ 
washed every six months." 

** He threatened to turn my dunghill into 
the ditch," cried the wrathful Piper — " but if 
he dares to lay his finger on it — " 

" Don't fear," said Mickey the tailor, who 
possessed great reputation, both as a wit and a 
sage, and who did not enter regularly into the 
conference, but stood leaning against the door- 
post. — ** Don't fear, great men don't like to 
dirty their fingers with such trifles." 

It's long afore his uncle would have done so ; 
but the good ould times are past, and there's 
no frinds for poor Ireland now," sighed Paddy 
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Lomley an old white-headed man, more than 
^iglity years of age. 

** It's hard, very hard though," continued 
Kelly, ** he knows well enough^ that the trifle 
I gets at the pathem for my bits o' music, is 
all I have in the wide world to depind on for 
the rint; and sure it's little I picks up the coun- 
thry round to keep the skreeds, on the woman, 
and childer, God help thim ! — to say nothin' 
o' the atin' and the drinkin' ; but niver mind ; 
if there's no pathern, my curse be upon him 
and his ! may the grass, and the nettle, and 
Ae " 

** Asy, asy, Kelly," cried the tailor — 
" asy, take it asy ; can't ye think — never 
despair, says I ; and so I said to Jim HoUoway 
whin his wife died, never despair, says I ; he 
took my advice, and married' agin in three 
weeks. — Why won't one field do ye instead 
of another! Can't ye borrow another place 
for the day, man alive ?" 

** Did ye ever hear such gumshogue," cried 
blind Barry — " who'd gainsay the 'Squire, d'ye 
think ? Which of his tinants would say ay to 
his nay ? and have a turn out, or a double rint 
for their punishment ?" 

** Barry, will you wbisht ! Listen to me 
Kelly, and well have the pathern yet. (Mane 

VOL. I. . ^ 
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y'erself and go up to the big house to Mistei 
Herriott ; he's an ould residenter, and has a 
heart to feel for and a hand to relieve the pooi 
man's sorrow ; let him know the rights of it, 
and I'll go bail, he'll lend you soaie field oi 
his own. And as to the 'Squire, you know he 
does not care a brass farthin for him, cm ac- 
count of the half-acre-field they two went to 
law about ; I hear say it cost them, one way 
or 'tother, a clear seven hundred; and the field 
itself not worth a traneen ; but that's neithei 
here nor there." 

" Mick," said Kelly, " you have it! — ^by 
the powers I'll go ofi* straight ; to be sure if we 
have a pathem it's little matter where, excipt 
that it's pleasure for the girls to dance on the 
same sod their mothers danced on afore them; 
but hiver mind — ^won't some o' ye come to back 
me?" 

*' No occasion in life for that; but we'll go 
wid ye to the gate, and hear the luck when ye 
come out." 

Kelly was soon ready, and set ofi* on the em- 
bassy in high spirits : as they journeyed, they 
talked over the matter more at length, suggest- 
ed a variety of fields and meadows, and told 
the story to all they met. The Irish, careless 
of their time, are ever ready to " tell or hear 
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some new thing;" and Kelly's train became 
almost m troop, before it arrived at the hilL 
which Qvevlooked Mr. Heridtt's small but beau- 
tifal domain. 

It WM indeed very beautiful ; the old man- 
sion with its tall white chimney bursting from 
a thick grove of many coloured foliage that 
early in August was deepening into the brown 
of autumn. The long straight line of trees 
that marked the ayenue, and the bright blue 
sea, in the distance, reflecting a cloudless sky, 
almost too cloudless for so unfortunate a coun- 
try; the hill sloping gradually down to the 
back of the house ; which though not exactly a 
common, was rendered nearly so, by the kind- 
ness of its possessor, who gave grass to half the 
hoy cows, and troublesome pigs in the parish. 

*' We can see the sign of the Welch coast, 
the day's so clear," said Nick. 

'* The dickons drive it back, say I ; the 
Welch and English are all foreigners alike ; 
and its o' them all the bother comes," retorted 
KeUy. 

*^ How dark the mountain of Forth looks. — 
Do you remimber once when it looked bright, 
Jim ?" said Huriing Jack, to a tall, powerful 
man who strode foremost of the party. 

" Do I not ! The red coaUi were in the 
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hollow, and the boys on the hill ; they covere« 

it like a swarm o' bees. Och, if we had bv 

attacked thim as I wanted, not a mother's so 

would have lived to tell the story ; but they gc 

to the whisky and the pipes, and the reii 

foroement came up, and it was all oyer. Kell 

I remimber you were blind with the drinl 

and yet ye kept on playing for the dear life — 

« We*ll down wid the orange and up wid the green, 
Success to the croppies wherever they're seen.** 

« Whisht, Jim, whisht !" cried Kelly, looli 
ing about quite frightened, <<how do you kno' 
who's listening? and, as I'm a sinner, yon 
the master down in the glin, looking as mild f 
new milk." 

*' How can ye tell how he looks, and hi 
back to ye ye nataral?"* slyly inquired th 
tailor; ** but I'm sorry he is there, for 
thought we might have taken the short ci 
through the round meadow." 

*' We may do that still," replied Kelly,- 
** for his honor's too much the jontleman t 
turn back whin onc't on the road ; and there' 
others know that as well as me I'm thinking 
for I see Biddy Parrel turning her two yea 
ould calf in through the gap ; well that bate 
all ; and she only a Kerry woman." 

♦ Fool. 
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Kelly and his friends were in some measure 
disappointed. They certainly took the short 
cat, and his honor did not look back, but he 
did as bad ; he seated himself deliberately on 
the wheel of a car that was turned upside 
down in the ditch side, and answered all the 
purposes of gate and turnstile ; whistled two 
rambling spaniels to his side, to share the 
caresses so liberally bestowed on Neptune, a 
huge Newfoundland dog, who disdained fro- 
lic and fiin of all description, and looked up 
in Mr. Herriott's face, with an owl-like gra- 
vity, that made it doubtful whether his steadi- 
ness proceeded from sagacity or stupidity. As 
the crowd advanced he drew still closer to his 
master's side, and in low sullen growls ex- 
pressed much displeasure at so ill-dressed a 
troop approaching the avenue. 

** We are in for it," whispered Kelly in a 
low voice, *' so we may as well put a bould 
face on at onc't, and spake althegither." 

In another moment Mr. Herriott was sur- 
rounded by the bare-headed company ; Kelly 
and Nicky the tailor, a little in advance. 

** Every blessing in life on y'er honor ! — 
and proud are we all to see y'er honor looking 
so fresh and bravely, this fine morning." 

** Kelly is it you ? and Nick ? and — ^why 
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what earthly bosisess brings such a gang of yoa 
here ? Have I not warned yon over and over 
again, not to make yonr confounded paths across 
the clover field, and I see half the barley is 
destroyed before the sickle can be put to it, 
from your everlasting trea{>afi8es.'' 

** Is it ? Oh then more's the pity, to say 
nothin' o' the shame,'' exclaimed the Piper, 
looking very sorrowfol, ** but we had no intin- 
lion m life to trespass ; only we saw y'er ho- 
nor from the tc^ o' the hiU, and as we had a 
little business wid y'er honour^ to save time, 
and not to trouble ye at the house, we thought 
it best to take to the path. We've not done a 
taste of harm y'er honor.'' 

<< Well Kelly, do not do so again; it sets a 
bad example, and destroys the fields (Neptune, 
down, sir). But what's your business ; ano- 
ther disagreement with your worthy lady ? — 
©r a quarrel ? ot a " 

<^ Nothin' at all at all, of that sort sir ; it's 
all o' the pathem; a burning sin, and an^ame^ 
and a disgrace to the whole town and counthry ; 
the likes of it was nivei* heard since the worid 
was bom!" 

** Is that the way to discoorse a jontl^nan ?" 
interrupted Nidt, " how dan his honor un- 
Aerotand ye ; y«'r for all the world like a born 
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nataral ;" and he pushed the dimiiiiBhed Pipet 
back, and advancing one foot forward, com- 
menced his oration, rubbing the brim of his 
hat at the same time — " To-morrow, as is 
well known to y'er honor, being a raale scho- 
lar, and a bom jontleman — (not like some 
neighbours, who have a )/Ower o' money, and 
nothing else) will be (crossing himself) the 
blessed day of our Lady, and always the pa- 
them day of the parishes of Kilkaven and 
Baunow. Now y'er honor minds * the little 
square field at the foot o' the hill — always in 
the memory o' man called the pathem field — 
well, it has plased the 'Squire — ^not that I'd 
iver think of turning my tongue aginst th^ 
gintry, the raale gintry, y'er honor (bowing 
deeply to Mr. Herriott) — has thought fit to 
forbid the pathem, and to threaten to sind the 
first man caught pitching a tint-pole on his 
land, by a constable to Wexford jail." 

Mr. Herriott possessed a kind and benevo- 
lent temper; he loved to see the peasantry 
happy in their own way, and spent his fortune 
on his estate ; anxious both by precept and 
example, to instruct and serve his tenantry, 
but he had a decided hatred of jails, constables, 

* Knows. 
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lawyers, soldiers, &c., and often did he glory 
in the fact, that neither soldier, constable, 
lawyer, physician, or water-guard, was within 
twelve miles of his mansion. " The 'Squire," 
as he was called, was a very good man in his 
way, but so fond of carrying every thing with 
a high hand, that the benefits he confer- 
red on the poor (and they were many), 
were never received with gratitude, because 
he never made allowance for the customs 
or foibles of those among whom he dwelt 
Moreover, he loved soldiers, talked of es- 
tablishing a land and water-guard, and a dis- 
pensary in the parish ; all good things, but yet 
decidedly opposed to the views of his more 
gentle and amiable neighbour. 

*^ Indeed, a constable !" 

" Aye, y'er honor, to a paceable parish.^ 

^' You have been, and are a peaceable set of 
men, considering you are Irish," added Mr. 
Herriott, smiling, ** and certainly I believe no 
one here, had any thing to do with that unfor- 
tunate riot at Duncormuck, where poor Mur- 
tough was killed ?" 

"No, no, y'er honor," they unitedly replied ; 
one in a low voice added, " He was only a 
C'onnaught man after all !" 

" 1 should be sorry indeed if the Banuow 
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boys wanted either soldiers or constables to 
keep them in order, but I do not see how I 
can interfere. I cannot oblige Mr. Desmond 
to lend you the field." 

•* No, but y'er honor could give us the loan 
of one of y'er own to keep our pathern in, and 
long may y'er honor reign over us. Amin !" 
said Kelly. 

** One of my own ? I do not think I could 
do that," replied Mr. Herriott, " the fields 
that join the road are surrounded by a bounds- 
ditchy and young plantations ; and as to those 
in the centre of the domain — impossible quite." 

" No harm would happen to the trees,"" re- 
plied Kelly, *' but it would be very inconva- 
nient no doubt. So I was jist thinking if y'er 
honor would have no objection, the place fore- 
nent the grate gate would be quite the thing ; 
and 111 go bail that they'll all walk as on eggs, 
and neither gate or green will resave the laste 
damage .in life ?" 

" Very well," said Mr. Herriott, ** remem- 
ber you are security for the good conduct of 
your friends." 

" Oh ! every blissing attind y'er honor! and 
the mistress, and all the good family — hurrah ! 
boys ! we've gained the day," cried the tri- 
umphant Piper, capering about and snapping 
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his fingers, ''we'll jig it, and paceably too; 
no quieter lads in the counthry — if that ould 
scoundrel, Tim Mc'Shane and his fiddle, 
comes within a mile o' me, by the powers 
I'll /' 

" Stop, stop my good fellow," said Mr. Hcr- 
riott, *'* peace ; no disturbance ; the slightest 
fray, and depend upon it, I will set my face 
against fairs and patterns for the nex^t ten 
years." 

'' Oh ! God bless y'er honor ! I'll take an 
oath against fighting and whisky, if y'er honor 
wishes, with heart's delight." 

'' Never mind, if you swore against it in one 
parish, you would take it in another; that 
would be pretty much the same thing, I fancy ; 
there, go the road way> and ndw no mort 
talk this morning," continued the kind man, m 
he rose from his seat» ** I will walk up with 
the ladies, and see that you are all quiet and 
steady to-morrow evening." 

" Long life's," " powers o' blessings," "stores 
o' good luck," were bestowed upon " him and 
his," and the parties pursued their separate 
paths. 

" The great gate " terminated the long 
straight avenue before mentioned, where, shel- 
tered by some five or six noble beech and 
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hone-chesnut trees, and peeping from amidst 
a profusion of sweet briar and wild roses, stood 
a little lodge, meek and lowly as a hedge prim- 
rose, with two latticed windows, and a slated 
roof — that unusual covering of Irish houses. 

The interior of this pretty cot was more in- 
teresting, even than its outward seeming ; 
within, sate an old female spinning, h«r white 
hair turned up in front, a clean kerchief pinned 
over her cap, and knotted under the chin, and 
a short red cloak fastened by a broad black 
ribband ; her face was thickly wrinkled, per- 
kaps by age, perhaps by sorrow. When erect 
her figure must have been tall and imposing, 
and long bony fingers and sinewy arms, told of 
strength and exertion. At her feet was sitting on 
what the Irish peasantry call a << boss," a very 
•light girl, with a quantity of light hair, shad- 
ing a £aoe at ahnoat unearthly paleness ; she waa 
earding flax, and laying it in flakes on a clean 
table «t her side. The maiden, as she con- 
veesed with the aged woman, raised her large 
Uue eyes to her withered face, and gazed on 
it with as much afi*ection as if it possessed the 
Host fascinating beauty; while the woman's 
harsh voice softened when she spoke to a being 
evidently so dear to the best feelings of her 
heart. 
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" O ! blessed be the day, or rather the nig 
whin I saw ye first, mavoumeen, for you i 
the blessin o' my life, and what was sorr 
to you was joy to me." 

" Joy to me, nnrse, not sorrow, for if I 1 
one parent, I found another in you." 

"A poor parent my darlint May, but a for 
— ^however, God's will be done; ould Ne 
Clarey's heart is not could yet." 

Old Nelly Clarey, in her early days, b 
been a bathing woman, and accustomed to t 
sea from infancy, had become almost amp] 
bious; her fearless disposition induced t 
ladies who visited the beautiful banks of Bt 
now in summer, to rely solely on her guidam 
and, moreover, she could row a boat as well 
any man in the country. There are a pair 
green islands about three miles from the I 
rough of Ballytigue, called the '< Keeroguef 
where in summer a few starved sheep, or o 
or two goats wander over about an acre of mc 
and weeds. In springtides and stormy we 
ther, those rocks are very dangerous to vess< 
whose pilots are not fully acquainted with H 
channel; and a winter never passes witho 
some shipwreck occurring either on, or ne 
them. A dark squally morning succeeded 
fearful night of storm, about fifteen yea 
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before my introduction to N.elly Clarey's 
lodge ; the hovel she then lived in, was so near 
the beach, that even the rippling of the summer 
surge cheered the loneliness of her dwelling ; 
but on the occasion to which I refer, it was 
■ot the *^ soft music of the waters" that roused 
her from her bed ; but the often repeated boom 
sounding above the tempest, which she well 
knew to be the minute-gun of distress from 
some perishing vessel. 

The early dawn beheld her wandering 
amongst rocks, accessible only to the sea birds 
and herself. She clambered the highest point 
and extended her gaze over the ocean, which 
still angrily chafed and growled along the 
shore. Beyond the breakers the surface was 
somewhat smooth ; but little was seen to mark 
where the islands rested, save the white and 
sparkling foam dashing and glittering in the 
early light, finely contrasted with the deep co- 
louring of tlie sky and water. Nelly still gazed, 
and now shaded her eyes with her hand, for 
she thought she discovered something like a 
motionless mast amongst the distant breakers. 
She was confirmed in this opinion, by observing 
several floating spars and casks, rapidly borne 
towards the main land. On descending to 
the beach, she found many of the neighbours 
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anxiously watching the approach of what they 
congidered lawful plunder. 

** The ; wreck is between the Keerognes, 
Jack/' said Nelly to a rough shaggy looking 
man, who, half in, and half out of the water, 
was straining every nerve, to haul in a cask, in 
danger of dashing against a huge daric mass 
of rock that jutted into the sea. 

** And what's it to you or me ould girl ; it 
would be fitter for you to be in your bed, than 
down on the wild shore, with y'er whity-brown 
hair streaming about y'er shoulders. Ye look 
lor all the world like a witch." 

** It's you and the ^kei.iif ye," she replied, 
*' that bring disgrace uptrikpoor Ireland. Phil 
Doran's boat has passed through breakers 
worse nor these, and the boat skail go out, or 
I'll know the rason why. And so numy poor 
strangers maybe dying at this blessed momint 
on thim islands." 

" It's few '11 go wid ye then," replied tho^ 
man, as he grappled with the cask ; and, palli^ff 
it up, added, '* if it's strangers y'er thinking 
of, there's one in already," pointing toia heap 
of sea weed — ** his bed is soft enough at any ' 
rate. The ould fool (as Nelly strided to- 
wards the spot), she'll take more trouble about 
that sinseless corpse, than she would to look 
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after the bits o' God-sinds, the wild waters 
bring us." 

Nelly found the body of a youth apparently 
about eighteen, nearly embedded in sea weed. 
She disentangled it with speed and tenderness, 
carried it up the cliffs, dripping as it was, with 
perfect ease, and laid it before the turf tire in 
her humble hut. One of the arms was broken 
and sorely mangled ; and the bitten lip and 
extended eye-lids, plainly told that the youth 
had wrestled daringly with death. 

" Yell no more gladden your mother's 
heart, or bring joy to your father's home," 
sighed the excellent creature, perfectly con- 
meed that restoratiines were useless. '* God 
comfort the mother that bore ye, for ye were 
brave and handsome, and may-be the pride o' 
more hearts nor one." 

As the morning advanced, tokens of exten- 
sive shipwreck crowded the beach, and many 
Hjeipectable inhabitants assembled to prevent 
^plider. The surf still ran so high, that 
Jelly's pleadings were disregarded. Al- 
though the mast of the lost vessel was now 
distinctly seen, the hardiest boatman would 
not venture to the Keerogues. 

** I cannot call ye Irishmen," said she, after 
using many fruitless arguments to urge her 
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neighbours to attempt the passage, '* vile Cr6-* 
mellians are ye all, wid not a drop of true 
Milesian blood in y'er shrivelled veins." 

The evening sun had cast a deep red light 
over the ocean, whose waters were less dis- 
turbed than they had been at noon ; and the 
moon rose with calm majesty over the subsi- 
ding waves, attended by her train of silent, 
but sparkling hand-maids, who scattered light 
and brilliancy over her path. 

Nelly could not sleep ; again she clambered 
the ''black rock," and scared the sea gull 
from its nest ; — anxious to ascertain, although 
almost beyond human ken, if any living object 
remained on theKeerogues ; nowmore distinctly 
visible. As her eye wandered along the shore, 
it rested on Phil Doran's boat, which had been 
drawn up on the shingles; her mind was at 
once made up to a daring enterprise. No vil- 
lage clock tolled the knell of the departing 
hours, but she knew it must be near mid- 
night. She returned to her cabin, wrapt a long 
cloak around her, and secured a bottle of 
spirits in its hood. A few moments found 
her on the strand ; the oars were in the strong, 
but rude fishing boat, and she soon drew it to 
the water. When in the act of pushing off, 

head appeared from behind one of the rocks, 
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and a voice exclaimed — " Botheration to ye, on 
what fool's journey are ye now ? it's myself be- 
lieves ye've doings with the ould one, for there's 
no rest for a body near ye day, nor night — ." 

" Come Jack," replied the woman, con- 
rinced that his assistance would be useful, 
*' it's calm enough now, and ye may find some- 
thing on thim islands you'd like to have; I 
cannot rest in pace while I think there may 
be a living thing on thim rocks." 

The love of plunder and the love of enter- 
prise, the latter, perhaps inspired by the 
whisky he had drank during the day, urged 
Jack to accompany the woman. As they ap- 
proached the Keerogues, their little bark leapt 
lightly over the billows, and Nelly, like others 
of her sex, gloried in her opinion being correct, 
for the mast and part of the rigging of the 
vessel still adhered to the wreck, and abso- 
lutely hung over the largest island. 

Jack commenced prowling about for prey ; 
but Nelly could not perceive a single body on 
the shore. At length she discovered, midway 
the mast, something like a female figure, so 
securely fastened, that even the waters would 
fail to disentangle the cords and scarfs with 
which the hands of affection had secured it, 
to what appeared the last refuge. 

VOL. I. 1 
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** It's u faymale, at all events," said Jack, 
when Nelly succeeded in fixing his attention. 
''I'm sartain it's a faymale; so here goes — 
bad as ye think me — ^bad as may be I am — 
Jack Connor never did a bad turn to the 
women." 

He managed to get to the mast, cut the 
braces, and lower the corpse (for so it was), 
still enveloped in many shawls, into Nelly's 
arms. 

" She's gone, as well as the boy ye picked 
up this morning, Peggy," he exclaimed. 

" God in his mercy save us all," she exclaim- 
ed, falling on her knees, *' God in his meix;;y 
save us ! her stiff arms are locked over a living 
baby, and its little head is on her bare bosom !" 

It Was even so. The lady was dead ; her 
weak frame was unable to retain life amid so 
many horrors ; and her spirit could not long 
hftve lingered behind his whose last efforts 
were exerted to preserve the objects of his 
purest affections; when to others, all earth 
was but one thought — and that was — death ! 

Jack ; croppy ; smuggler ; wrecker; poacher; 
white-boy ; rogue and rapparee, as he either 
was or had been — Jack Connor (I wish to do 
every body justice) placed the unfortunate lady 
carefully in the boat, took oil' his jacket, which 
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he added as another covering to the still living 
infant ; and without plundering a single arti- 
cle, or uttering a single sentence, rowed stea- 
dily to the shore. As he carried the body up 
the clifTs, the morning light was stealing over 
the now calm ocean. ** Nelly/' said he, as 
he rested the burthen on her bed — " Nelly, 
111 never gainsay ye agin, if I'd done y'er 
bidding yesterday, that cratur would be a 
living woman now." 

Nelly's courage and humanity gained for her 
high approbation. The vessel was ascertained 
to have been a Chinese trader on her home- 
ward passage ; but of the crew none remained 
except the infant — the bathing woman had so 
heroically rescued. 

Mr. Herriott persuaded Nelly, for the sake 
of her adopted child, to take up her abode at 
the avenue lodge. The babe was called May, 
and mndi did Nelly complain of what she 
termed '' a Heathen name." But Mr. Her- 
riott convinced her it was right, as the cyphers 
M.A.Y. were wrought in a bracelet found on her 
mother's wrist. No inquiries had ever been 
made about the little stranger, and her story 
was seldom thought of; but she was very dif- 
ferent from the peasant children ; not so fond 
of play, and always sweetly serious. She 
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heard the intelligence that the pattern was t( 
he celehrated outside the great gates, with mon 
fear than pleasure ; and could hardly under 
stand why Miss Kelly so gloried in her father': 
having gained the day; and her new pumps 
Old Nelly " stood up'^ for Mr. Herriott'i 
ascendancy, with true clan-like feeling ; no 
that she cared for the pattern, but she hatec 
soldiers, and constables, and lawyers, and water 
guards, because she knew '' the master" hatec 
them ; and so in honour of the pattern victory 
she told May that she should cut as good t 
figure as any of them ; and better too for th< 
matter of that, there was a long narrow scarf 
that had belonged to her mother (heaven res' 
her soul !) and she should wear it as a sash 
and she should dance too. 

" I do not care for dancing, dear nurse,' 
observed the pale girl ; ** my heart's not in it 
but I'll do my best to plase you ; and I dan 
say it will be a merry pathem." 

And so it was ! Such a pattern !-— such 2 
sight of tents had never been seen by the oldesi 
man in the parish ; except at the fair of Bal- 
lynasloe, which, as Kelly said, he had nevei 
seQn, but only heard of. Such a ** power" 01 
people : there was the old Lord of Carrick, at 
he was called — the. most respectable butchei 
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for ten miles round, with his bob- wig over his 
hair, — ^all on one side from joy and whisky. 
There was Nicky the tailor, and his seven 
sons ; such fine boys, not one of them under 
six feet, and the youngest only one-and- 
twenty. There was Pat Kenessy's tent, with 
a green flag flowing without, and whisky 
" gilloure" flowing within. There was Mary- 
the-Mant in a " bran new gown ;" and the 
five Misses Kenessy, with every earthly and 
heavenly colour on them, except Orange. Then 
the Corishes— the never-ending Corishes !- 
Pat Corish and his childer ; Jim Corish and 
his childer ; Tom Corish and his childer ; 
Mat Corish and his childer not a quiet Eng- 
lish family of three or four young ones each ; 
but ten or fourteen romping rogues, boys and 
girls, with stentorian lungs, and herculean 
fists. And who would be cruel enough to in- 
terrupt their amusements, of hurling, jumping, 
eating, drinking, dancing, and fighting, in 
pattern time ? — No one ; for their parents 
were employed pretty much in the same way. 

** The great tint" was reserved for dancing, 
when the ** quality" came ; and often did 
Kelly parade around it, to see that all was 
right ; and many a longing look was cast down 
the avenue to watch if the gentry were coming. 
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'< The great bell did not ring for dinner 
as early as usual/' said Nelly Clarey to her 
adopted, as she placed the last pin in her sash, 
and arranged the flapping bows to her own 
peculiar taste. '^ I do'nt want you to go 
amongst thim yet, till the quality come ; but 
stay," she continued, " let me try ;" and she 
opened a little box, that contained a chain, 
three rings, and a small, but curiously wrought, 
bracelet *' Stay ; these were your poor mo- 
ther's, and beautiful she looked, and quiet — 
when I took them off, and swore to keep thim 
for you, my darlint, and niver to let poverty 
part thim from me. But it's little poverty I've 
known, thank God ; and blessings on him and 
his that presarved us from it." During this 
speech Nelly had tried first one, and then the 
other rings on May's fingers. <' They're all 
too small for ye ; well, sure enough, she had 
the sweetest little hand I ever saw. The 
fastening of the chain's not good, or ye might 
wear that ; but what's to hinder ye putting on 
the bracelet; ye cannot lose it — M.a.y. — it was 
y'er father's and mother's hair that formed 
thim letters, I'll ingage." May gazed on the 
cyphers, and tear-drops gathered on her long 
eyelashes. 

*• My child — almost my own child" — said 
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the affectionate Nelly, ** why do you cry; you 
are always sad when others are merry. All 
May, May ; you'd forget — look ! there's Mr. 
Herriott, and the mistress^ and the young lady, 
and the strange dark gentleman — ^master's ould 
frind — at the gate ; and you not fit to be seen ; 
there- -stand asy, and wash your eyes. I'll 
attind their honors ; and in five minutes ye'll 
look my queen agin." 

Kelly and some of his train stood outside 
the gate ready to receive *' the gintry ;" and 
way was soon made for them to pass along the 
line of tents. The bustling and skirmishing 
instantly ceased. The men held their hats in 
their hands, and the women rose and curtsied 
respectfully, as Mr. Herriott and his family 
proceeded, while many a heartfelt blessing 
followed their footsteps. 

Perhaps the most delightful prospect in the 
world is that which a good Irish landlord en* 
joys when his tenantry are really devoted to 
his service; because their devotion is mani- 
fested by those external signs,' which can only 
emanate from an enthusiastic temperament. 
— ^** How well his honor looks ; sure it's a 
blessing to see him, and the mistress so queen- 
like, and yet so humble, with her kind smile, 
and asking after the childer, so motherly." 
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" Who's the straBlger V 

'' From foreign parts T take it, by his dark 
skill." 

** Very like ; in ail y'er bom days, did y© 
ever see any thing like the state Kelly takes 
on himself; to be sure he's o' very daeent 
people, and the best Piper in the whole bar 
rony, but there's rason in all things, and 
there'll be a power of gintry in the pathem 
before night. Mr. Cormack and the ladies, 
Mr. Jocelyn, and Mr. Lambton, and may be 
they won't pnt np with Kelly's talk, like the 
rest." 

** Never heed, may be they all know his 
ways, but come," and the oldest crone of the 
assembly rose off a seat, where four or five 
** withered and wild in their attire," had been 
sitting smoking their *' doodeens," and ma- 
king observations on every body '* under the 
shadow of one of the great piers." '' Come, 
they're crowding into the tint, and we'll be 
all behind, like the cows tail, if we don't make 
haste." 

Kelly had taken his seat, or rather his 
throne, on the top of one of the largest casks 
that could be pnM^ured in the parish ; and on 
forms, at each side of the musician, were 
seated the '* gentlefolk :" — a small space be- 
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tween, — and men women and children crouch- 
ed, or stood as they best could manage/ leaving 
sufficient room for the dancers , for which pur- 
pose, certainly not much was required; as 
either reel or jig can be performed on a good 
sized door, always taken off its hinges and 
laid on '' the sod'' for the purpose. 

The wide entrance to the tent was crowded 
with a mass of round laughing Irish faces 
beaming with joy. 

Paddy Madder! who but Paddy Madder, 
was fit to open the ball. Paddy, the oldest 
man in the parish, and in his youth, it was 
said (for none remembered it), the finest dan- 
cer ever seen in all Ireland. Paddy acquitted 
himself nobly, considering that he had num- 
bered eighty and two years ; and Mr. Herriott 
placed the old man by his side, and heard with 
delight, of the youthful feats which age so 
dearly loves to recite. 

Miss Kelly next dropt her bob curtsy, 
to young Tom Corish, when, after *• cover- 
ing the buckle" to admiration, and beating 
his partner at the ** highland fling,'' he made 
" a remarkable genteel bow" to poor May ; 
heedless of the smiles and approbation pert 
Jane Roche bestowed on his performance. 
May was not at all flattered by the distinction* 
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and clqng to her nurse's side, until des 
an authoritati?e tone by Kelly, to ^* at 
and not look so sheepish." 

May danced, I most confess, very 
but she looked very lovely ; timidity t 
ercise gave a colour to her cheek whicl 
dom possessed, and her light sylph-lik 
graced by the flowing sash, formed a 
contrast to the almost gigantic figure 
partner. 

•• Who is that girl ?" inquired the 
man, of Mr. Herriott. 

*' I cannot tell you who she is, but 
been nursed by a very deserving worn; 
attends our gate lodge." 

" Indeed ?" 

The gentleman again lodeed at her, 
continued. She forgot she was the o1 
general attention, and danced with mor* 
The stranger rose from his seat, and a] 
to watch her movements with extrao 
anxiety. 

«* It is strange," said he to Mr. H 
*' but that child is singularly like one ' 
loved more than any earthly being ; nr 
Anna." 

" Indeed; I never saw her ; — but y< 
mentioned her to me when we were 
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fellows ; do you remember saying how much 
you should like me for a brother-in-law ?" 

*' Boyhood's imaginings, my dear friend. — 
She returned to her family at Calcutta, when 
her education was completed ; and married a 
young merchant, her inferior in rank, but I 
knew she was happy, and forgave it — poor 
Anna. She accompanied him to China, and 
if their traffic succeeded, they were to have 
voyaged to England. I found they embarked 
on board a vessel for the purpose, but ." 

** Shame upon ye," exclaimed Tom Corish, 
loud enough to interrupt the narrative Mr. 
Herriott was so earnestly attending too, ** yc 
know his honor does not dance May, but it's 
only manners for ye to ax his honor's frind to 
take a step, now that you've bate me clane off, 
lazy as you wint about it ." 

Poor May made her curtsy, all panting 
and blushing as she was, and without saying a 
word, or looking up, extended her hand to lead 
him to " the floor;" but she uttered a piercing 
shriek, when seizing her arm with a powerful 
grasp, the stranger half dragged — half carried 
her, to the entrance of the tent ; there he ten- 
derly supported the frightened girl, but still 
held the arm she had extended to him with un- 
relaxing firmness; while his eyes wandered 
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from her face to the golden bracelet which h( 
nurse had clasped. The peasantry were pei 
fectly nnahle to comprehend the matter. Kell 
descended from his throne ; and Nelly Clare 
looked quite thunder-struck. She was, hov 
ever, the first to recover her surprise. 

** What do ye mean hy glowering that awa 
on my child T' 

" Your child, woman ! Herriott, you sai 
she was not her's ; you said you could not sa 
who she was. Speak, I entreat, for mere 
speak, and tell me how that bracelet came- 
who gave it her V* 

'* Nobody gave it her," replied Peggy, ". 
myself took it off her mother's arm — God rei 
her soul ! — the very morning that Jack Connc 
and I picked thim both out of the salt shroudi 
The waves were her early cradle poor thing ! 

" How long ago ?" 

" Oh for the matter o' that, it will be fiftee 
years, come next Candlemas." 

The strange gentleman let the bracelete* 
wrist drop, and folded the trembling May t 
his bosom. 

** She is my sister's child," said he, when h 
could speak, '' and henceforth mine." 

Mr. Herriott suggested the propriety o 
their going into the lodge. Poor Nelly fol 
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lowed the gentry, keeping close to her adopted, 
mattering, *' I have lost her now, any how." 
The rings and the chain were produced ; but 
the strongest witness was the bracelet ; M.a.y. 
were the united initials of May's father, mo- 
ther and uncle ; and a spring under the clasp 
which had escaped observation, discovered a 
miniature of Mr. Yonnett (the strange gentle- 
man), which he had himself given to his be- 
loved sister, as a token of affection, on her leav- 
ing Calcutta. 

" So ye'r a lady after all, by fortune as well 
as birth," said Nelly, looking affectionately 
at May, *' and I must call ye Miss ; and ye'll 
be no more near me ; and no more shall I hear 
y'er sweet voice in the soft summer evenings, 
calling to me from the wood, or reading to me 
whin the snow hangs the trees with white, like 
cherry blossoms ; and the place will miss ye ; 
and I shall be left desolate in my ould age. 
But ye'll think of me ; think of y'er poor nurse, 
Nelly ; who on her bare knees" — and as she 
knelt she extended her claspt hands to heaven 
— " prays that the tear o' sorrow may niver 
dim y'er eye; that the blush o' shame may 
niver paint y'er cheek ; that the blessings o' 
the poor may strew the isweetest summer flow- 
ers in y'er path ; and that a long life and a 
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happy death may be y'er blessing ; and after, 
continued she solemnly, '' in heaven ! in th 
presence of the Father and his holy saints, ma 
the Bannow women see ye a bright angel c 
glory." May flung herself on Jier nurse's be 
som ; and Mr. Yonnett assured them, that h 
hoped they would never be separated ; for " 
think, Nelly, May looks so delicate that sh 
will need your kind care wherever she goes 
and she would be unworthy of my affection : 
she wished to leave you." 

** Any body might see," said Kelly, half a 
hour afterwards, when May appeared at th 
gate, for a moment, to receive the congratula 
tions of her former companions, leaning on th 
one side on her uncle, and on the othflf%n he 
nurse — '^ any body mi^t see that she h» 
always the gentle drop in her; and I toul 
you so. Miss Jinny, my lady," continued hf 
sneeringly, to Jane Roche, who had alway 
treated poor May with contempt, and looke* 
somewhat disconcerted at her elevation, '^ fin 
feathers don't always make fine birds." 

" Kelly," said Mr. Herriott, " but for yo 
this discovery would not have happened ; fo 
there would have been no pattern ; therefore 
my boys, cro^n him king of Pipers, pattemf 
and whisky; and plenty of that, and goo< 
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Irish roast beef shall you have, and a glorious 
sipper outside these gates — peace — plenty — 
and whisky." 

** King Kelly for ever, and long life to the 
May," cried Nicky the tailor; and they chaired, 
or rather shouldered Kelly round the green ; 
and poured a noggin of pure whisky over his 
head ; which made him as good a king as the 
best of them (they said) ; and Kelly composed 
a jig, extempore, that beat jig Pol thou ge, and 
all the jigs ever composed before or since, 
clean out of the field, and called it the ** Lady 
May." 
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** Good day, Master Captain, 'tis a thriving 
time with ye ; plenty of water to work the mill, 
and plenty of corn to grind. Well, Andy, af- 
ter all, peace is better than war ?" 

Andy glanced from under his white hat, one 
f)f those undefinable looks of quiet humour, per- 
Iiaps the peculiar characteristic of an Irish 
peasant. He made no reply, but elevated his 
light shoulder and drew his left hand across 
the lower part of his face, as if attempting to 
conceal its expression, ** y'er honour wouldn't 
be going to Taghmon this fine morning?" 

" No, Captain.*' 

" Well, now y'er honor, dear, may I make 
so boi^ just to beg that you'd lave off calling 
me Captain ; and give me my own dacent name, ~\ 
Andy, as y'er honour used afore the ruction ;* 

* Rebellion. 
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and sure the paceable time has lasted h 
enough to make ye forgit it." 

" So, Captain, I beg your pardon, Andy, 
peaceable times have lasted too long you thin 

" I ax y'er honor's pardon, I said no s 
a thing. May be if it was said, it would 
nothin' but the truth ; but that's neither h 
nor there, and no business o' mine. The 
vemment's a good government, may be ay i 
be no, and the king, God bless him!" — anc 
lifted his hat reverently from his head — " 
king's a good king !" 

" Ay, ay, I remember your famous £ 
made out of the green silk curtain, and [ 
nished with real laurel leaves, mounted on 
top of a sapling ash, the motto, * God b 
the king, but curse his advisers.' " 

" Well, y'er honour has a mighty qn 
way, I must say, of repating gone things, 
lazing a person quite useless like." 

The gentleman who had been amusing h 
self at the poor millers' expencf^ now assui 
a more reflective look and manner, and leai 
on his shoulder with kind familiarity : ^ 

" Andrew," said he, " when, I speak 
riously of by-gone days, of times of terror 
bloodshed, there is one feeling that abs< 
every other ; gratitude to the noble little C 
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tain of the Bannow corps, who, when one of 
my own tenants declared that it was the duty 
of every man in the division to spill Protestant 
blood, until the united men could stand in 
it knee-deep, rushed forward, and baring his 
bosom, as he stood before me, called to his men 
to strike there, for that not a hair of my head 
should fall while he had arms to use in my 
defence." 

The Miller turned away for a moment, and 
then taking off his hat,^ extended his broad 
hand to the gentleman making sundry scrapes, 
and divers indescribable motions. 

'^ May I make so bould as to ax y'er honour 
to walk in, and ate or drink something ; and 
besides, I had a little matther o' my own that I 
wanted to spake to ye about: and sure ye need 
never think of what yeVe jist mintioned ; for 
if it hadn't been for y'er good word, more espe- 
cially ; thim children would have had no father. 
I was ready enough to die for the cause like a 
man dacently^ but to be hung jist for nothing, 
like a dog, was another thing. It '11 niver come 
to that wid me now, God be praised ! To be 
sure we all have our own notions ; but I'll not 
meddle or make wid thim any more, for they 
all wanted to be commanders and gentlemen :it 
onct, and wouldn't be said or led by their 
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betthers, why ! But I ax pardon for talkii: 
and ye standing outside the mill-house, wh 
the woman and the fire and all's widin, tl 
'ed rejoice to see y'er two feet on the han 
stone, even if it were of pure gould." 

** Oh then, kindly welcome sir. Jenny, se 
chair for the gintleman ; ye limmer, not tl 
one wid the three legs. Tim, is that 1 
patthem o' y'er manners, to stand knawi 
your thumb ; where's y'er bow ? Mabby, i 
down the grawl and make y'er curtshy. Si 
it's proud we're of the honor," continued 1 
bustling Mrs. Andy, ^' and grateful, and wl 
will y'er honor take ? Tim, have done picki 
the bread. A cruddy egg and a rasher, 
some hot cake and fresh butter, y'er honor, 
frish as the day, made wid my own han< 
Jenny, quiet that child, will ye ? Oh 1 Mabl 
Mabby, run for the dear life ; there's the oi 
pig, bad cess to her ! and all the bonneen 
through the cabbages. I humbly beg y 
honor's pardon, (curtsying), bi|l may be, j 
honor would just taste ." 

" Will ye hould y'er whist, Biddy?" intc 
rupted the Captain, coming from the inn 
room; in one hand he carried a stone ji 

* Young Pigs. 
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under the other a long green bottle, *' she has 
a tongue in her head sir, and likes to use it," 
he continued, placing both jar and bottle on 
the table; but here's something fit for a 
momin' * for Saint Patrick himself, and y'er 
honor must taste it, raale Innishown; or, if ye'r 
too delicate (striking the jar), the likes of this 
is'nt in e'er a cellar in the county." He filled 
a glass and presented it to Mr. Collins, who 
looked at, tasted, and finally drank it ofi*. 

*' It came from foreign parts sir, as a little 
testimonial from one whose last gift it will be." 

'' Indeed, Andy ! pity such cordials should 
be last gifts." 

'' True for ye, sir. Tim, make y'er bow to 
the gintleman, and take y'er voster f out under 
the sunny hedge, and y'er slate, my man, and 
do two sums in fractions, for practice. Jenny 
woman, lift out y'er wheel, and see that y'er 
brother minds the sums." 

** Don't ye see she's getting out the white 
cloth for a snack % for his honor. I wish ye'd 
let the girl alone ; and any way, let her do my 
bidding," continued the wife, ''ye've no earthly 
dacency in ye, or ye'd a tould me his honor 
was coming in, and then I could have got 

* A Dram. f VoBter*s Arthmetie. { A Luncheon. 
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something proper, not trusting to rashers and 
eggs, and y'er outlandish drops," and the 
angry dame, angry because she could not pay 
** his honor" sufficient attention, bustled about 
more than ever. 

** The deviPs in the woman ! but save us 
all ! they can't help it," muttered Andrew, 
" may be while she's doing the eggs, y'er 
honor would walk out and look at the new 
spokes in the mill wheel, and the little things 
IVe been trying at; thank God, we've no 
middle men in this parish, but resident land- 
lords, who give every earthly encouragement 
to the improving tenant, and never rise the 
rint because the ground looks well; only a 
kind word and every praise in life, and en- 
courage ye wid odd presents : a wheel, a bale 
o' flax, or a locke o' wool to the girls, and a 
new plough or harrow, or some fine seed po- 
tatoes to the boys, and that's the true rason 
why the parish o' Bannow is the flower o' the 
country." 

The neighbouring fields looked indeed beauti- 
ful, and the bright greenery extended at either 
side, around the mill stream ; here and there a 
knarled oak od a gay thorn tree added interest 
to the landscape, while the sweet wavering 
willows rooting themselves in the very depth 
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of the rippling water, which dancing between 
their trunks, and sparkling through their weep- 
ing foliage, formed a picture as calmly beauti- 
ful as even fruitful and merry England could 
supply. Andrew, from some cause or other, 
forgot the '^ new spokes" when he reached 
the mill house with Mr. Collins, and peered 
behind the piled sacks to ascertain that no one 
was in the small square room, which contained 
(independently of the flour bags and piles of 
fresh grain) a long form, and sundry winnow- 
ing sheets, flails, and sifters. 

** I have got something particular to say to 
y'er honour, but could'nt for the woman ; but 
I'll boult her out (fastening the door). Sure 
I'm king o' the castle here, any way. Oh ! 
don't lane aginst thim bags ; there's no getting 
the white out o' the English cloth at all at all. 
Sure the bincb — (I wish y'er honour was on 
the raale binch, and it's thin we'd have justice !) 
— the binch '11 do the turn.*' And Andy pulled 
off his wig, dusted the form, or as he called it 
** binch," with it, replaced the powdered ** bob" 
over his own black hair, crossed his feet, gave 
the wig a parting pull, folded his arms, and, 
leaning against the door-post, commenced the 
discosure of his secret in a confldontial under- 
tone : 
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" Y'er honour remimbers ould times I'm 
thinking." 

Mr. Collins smiled. 

" And the Bannow corps." — ^Another smile. 

" Well, I know y'er honor's sinsible, that 
though the boys would have me head thim» yet 
I niver thought they'd have turned to the re- 
ligion, and murdered the innocent craturs o' 
Protestants for nothin', or, as God's my judge ! 
I'd have let thim all go to Botany afore I'd 
any hand in it ; but that's all gone and past, 
and nither here nor there. Well ! whin onct 
I was in, I thought it right to demane myself 
properly. But there were bloody sins o' both 
sides, as nataral ; — ^burnings — and massacres — 
and all bad ; and times was, whin I cpuld'nt 
for the life o' me tell which was worst ; only 
the poor Catholics had no arms, but the hits o' 
pikes, for the most part, to make fight wid. 
Och ! it was bitter bad ! Well, y'^r lio^por 
remimbers Thomas Jarratt, the farmer, who 
lived on the hill side, far from kith or )un ; 
a lone man, wid one son, a wild chi^p — ^yet 
kindly ; fierce — ^yet gentle-like at times, and 
a generous boy ; striking handsome ; superior 
to many, more rich and powerful nor him- 
self. Well ; he always had his own way ; the 
poor father doated down ph him ; and for mny 
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a day he was the white headed boy o' the 
whole country. Now sir, dear, call another to 
mind. Ould James Corish, though suspicted 
o' being a black Protestant (I ax pardon ; but 
that was what they were called), was well counted 
by all his neighbours ; he had seen years, and 
there were not many happier ; for his prosperity 
had continued for more than half a hundred, 
and appeared sartin to be uninterrupted for the 
remainder o' his days. He had had a joyful 
fire-side o' childer; but they were all gone 
excipt two, Mary the eldest : so larned, so 
wise, and so charming ; and James, a fine gay 
boy rising seventeen ; thoughtless ; but all are 
thoughtless, sir, before they mix in the world 
to drink of its bitterness, or be marked by its 
corruption. It used to do my heart good of a 
Sunday, to see that family passing on to their 
own Church. The ould man, his silver hair 
falling over his i^ioulders ; his two childer, the 
one wid her dark long curls half hid under her 
straw hat, and her short scarlet petticoat, that 
set off the white stockings and slight ancles ; 
the other looking so cheerful ; his light blue 
eyes jumping out of his head wid innocent joy. 
Well, sir, young Thomas Jarratt cast an eye 
upon the colleen, and as he was no ways a 
strict Catholic, ould Corish thought may be 
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he might answer for Mary, as he was wel 
to do in the world; and though he did'n 
get any grate encouragement, to say grate 
yet for all that he went in and out, and th 
two hoys were very much thegither, and n 
one dare look at Mary, on account o' yoxui; 
Tom. Well, sir, you remimber well the Mi 
litia rigiments, and young Corish was drawee 
to go in thim." 

" I do. I remember it well," replied Mi 
Collins, ^* I was there the evening he went t 
join the Wexford Militia. ' God bless you 
my only boy,' sobbed the poor father ; * it's lik 
spilling one's own blood to fight against one^ 
neighbours ; but God bless you, boy ; do you 
duty as your father did before you ; only re 
member, a Protestant soldier need not be a 
Orangeman.' Mary neither spoke nor wept 
but she pushed the curling locks from off he 
brother's brow, and mournfully gazed upon it 
and when, laughing at her fears, he affectioE 
ately kissed her cheek ; still she looked sad 
and long and anxiously did her eyes follow 
him, until his form was lost in the twilight mis' 
as he ascended the mountain of Forth. 

"Poor cratur! poor cratur!" sighed th 
miller, " well sir, you know I was over pei 
suaded to join the boys, and we ui^d to hav 
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little meetings in this very room, and I didn't 
care to let the wife know any thing of it at 
first, hnt she foiipd it out somehow or other 
(the women are very cute), and first she was 
all aginst it, hut she comed over a bit at the 
thought of my being a Captain, and she, to be 
sure, a Captain's lady ; well, we hid a good 
many pike heads in the grain, and sint a good 
many to the boys o* Watherford, into the very 
town, though it was under martial law at the 
time, but we hid them among eggs, and in 
sacks o' flour and what not. The wife one 
day had crossed the Scar, to give a small 
sack o' barley-male to one at the other side, 
and who should she meet this side and she 
coming back, but young Thomas Jarratt, ' good 
morrow. Mistress Andy,' says he, * good mor- 
row kindly,' says she; * may be,' says he, *ye 
won't tell a body where ye've been ;' well, 
she up with the lie at onct ; ' that won't do 
for me,' says he, * I know what ye'r after, and 
good rason too, for I'm sworn in, and by the 
same token, the pass word into y'er own mill- 
house is * green boy.' ' Well, be to sure, she 
was quite struck comical, for she thought of his 
father's white head, and of the poor lad's own 
rosyu cheek, but above all, of sweet Mary 
Corish. * Oh ! Thomas,' said she, sure it 
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wasn't my man that united ye ; and think of 
y'er ould father, and the hlack eyed girl that 
loves ye.' Och ! the langh he gave was 
heart scalding. ' No/ says he, * y'er hus- 
hand would call me a boy, and a& to Mary, 
some one has put betwixt us, and she believes 
me bad, and ye know I would'nt desave her," 
and away he goes like a shot. Well, sorry 
I was whin I hard it, but it was too true, 
Mary soon got the wind o' the word, but it 
was too late, he wouldn't lade nor drive, and 
it was one of the Scarrouges that drew him in, 
for which, the same man niver had luck nor 
grace ; for the boy was too young intirely to be 
brought into sich hardship. Well, I need'nt 
tell about thim times. Thomas carried the 
green flag, and did it bravely, but in the battle 
of Waxford, it was his fate to cut down the 
brother of poor Mary. James Corish, how- 
ever, was'nt much hurt, and wid others, was 
carried to the barn of Scullabogue. I had little 
power, excipt in my own rigiment, and I 
could'nt help the mischief; well sir, you know 
betther than me, what that cratur, Mary, 
wint through." 

** That I remember well," said Mr. Collins, 
'' poor old James fled with Mary to Ross, but 
the knowledge of her brother's danger came 
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like a blight to her yoang heart, and long and 
eager were her inqniries as to the fate of the 
Wexford Militia. With feelings of dreadful 
anguish, she learnt that Wexford had surren- 
dered to the rebels, and that the soldiers had 
been massacred. Again a report reached her, 
that her brother was a prisoner in the bam of 
Scnllabogue, and that the bam was to be set 
on fire that night or the next." 

" I don't 4ike to hear tell of that barn, but 
I should like to hear from ^er honor how she 
made her way from Ross to Scullabogue ; you 
were in the town at the time, so ye have a 
good right to know all about it." 

" True Andy, but what has this to do with 
your secret." 

** Och ! more nor your honor guesses, any 
way. I remimber her at the bam, but the 
cratur niver tould me how she got there." 

** Poor thing ! she wrapped her blue mantle 
around her, and with a blanched cheek, but a 
resolute eye, and iirm step, she passed the 
Ross centries ; the shades of night were thick- 
ening, yet the intrepid girl pursued her noise- 
less way, towards the prison, or, perhaps, the 
grave of her brother. When about eight miles 
from Ross, she heard the trampling of horses ; 
they drew nearer and nearer, and for the first 
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time, the necessity of avoiding the high road 
occurred to her. She concealed herself he- 
hind some furze, and as they passed, their 
suppressed voices and disordered dress in* 
formed her to what party they belonged. She 
next trod her path across the country, over 
the matted common, and through the swampy 
moor, nor did her steps fail her, until within 
three or four miles of Scullahogue.^' 

*' Poor colleen, V said the miller. 

" The grey mist of morning had succeded the 
night, and the thrush and blackbird were hail- 
ing the dawning day, as Mary sank down, ex- 
hausted on the green sward. * Merciful Hea- 
ven!' she exclaimed, * I am near it, very near, 
yet I cannot reach it,' and she clasped her hands 
in silent, yet bitter agony. At this moment 
she saw a horse quietly grazing upon the com-* 
nion, and with a desperate effort, she rushed to- 
wards the spot, unfastened her cloak, and girth- 
ed it round the animal, like a pillion ; sprung 
on its back, aud having previously converted 
the ribbands of her hat into a bridle, at a fear- 
less and quick pace, she gained the main road, 
encountered the rebel outposts, past them by 
naming your name, and at length halted op^ 
posite the barn door.'* 

*• Well, I mind it now, sir, as if but y ester- 
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day/' interrupted Andy," she looked like a ban- 
shee in the early light ; her black hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders, and her eyes darting 
fire, as she flung herself off the panting baste. 
The officer over the door was Thomas Jarratt" 

*< * And you, Thomas,' said she, quite dis- 
tracted-like, * you here a commander? you know 
me well I The flre blazed for ye, the roof shel- 
tered ye, the welcome smiled for ye in my fa- 
ther's house, since we were both childer. I 
have left my ould father, Thomas, and have 
come all alone, to ask these men, my brother's 
life, or to tell them I will die with him I' " 
* " * You are mad, Mary,' he answered ; < nei- 
ther the Captain or 1 could save him if we 
would : you, Mary, I can save ; but as for 
James — there is too much Orange blood in the 
corps already.' That was the word he spoke. 
She fell on her knees, clenched her hands, 
and in a deep smqthering voice, sobbed out, 
' Let me see him thin, let me see James onct 
— only onct more ! ' " 

** The young man, without making answer, 
rushed into the bam, and, in a moment, return- 
ed, from crowds of famishing death-doomed 
craturs, with James Corish. James thought 
they had brought him forth to the death, and 
he tried to draw up his fainting, bleeding, sha- 

VOL. I. v. 
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dow-like body, to meet it as a man : but whe 
he saw his dear sister Mary, he would ha? 
sunk to the earth, had she not sprung to hi 
side." 

<< ' Now, mark me boys,' " c^iedshe, as ha! 
turning from her brother, she kept him up wit 
one arm, * now mark me ! the man that force 
him from me, shall first tear the limbs froi 
my body. And if there be one amongst y 
who denies a sister's -claim to her dying brc 
ther, let him bury his pike in my heart, o 
bum me wid him.'" 

*^ She flung him on the nearest horse, an* 
mounting behind guided the animal^s hridlc 
The last sound of the gallopping, and the laf 
sight of her streaming black hair, was long gon 
before hand or foot was moved, they stood lik 
stocks and stones, even in the time of destruc 
tion, wondering at woman's love. ' Fire th 
bam,' was the next sound I hard, and that froi 
Thomas Jarratt's own mouth. I seized his arm 

* what do you mane,' said I — * Fire the bam/ h 
repeated, stamping, '* and hell's own fire flash 
ing like lightning from his blood-red eyes, 

* isn't he half murdered by this hand ?' h 
muttered to himself; ' and isn't she whol< 
murdered, or worse ? for I know that in twinty 
four hours she'll be either mad, or dead. 
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' United Irishmen,' he screamed out, waring 
his green flag, ' the soldiers are in Ross. 
Shall we suffer so many heretics agin to bid 
defiance to us, on our own land? For your coun- 
thry, for your religion, and y'eir God, follow !' 
And sticking bis pikeinto a Bresjieugh,* which 
some devils had lit, he rushed towards the door. 
I saw it was all over, so I shouted to the Ban- 
now boys to close round their Captain ; and, 
sure enough, out o' my two hundred and odd, 
there weren't five that didn't march home that 
day to their own cabins. Och ! but the crack- 
ling, and the shrieks, and the yells, as we hur- 
ried on." 

The old miller covered his face with his 
hands, and pressed his rough fingers against 
his eyeballs, as if to destroy such horrid re- 
collections. 

** Poor Mary, she gained Ross in safety," 
said Mr.Collins, *' and her father rejoiced much. 
James soon recovered ; but we all know the 
wretched Thomas was right. When she arose 
from that fearful brain fever> her reason was 
perfectly gone. You are all kind to her, 
very kind. She seems more, happy 'wander- 
ing about your mill-stream, and gathering 
flowers for your children, than in her brother's 

• A Faggott 

1.^ 
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farm-house. Poor old Jarratt I I remember 
well Ills funeral. His son was killed ; but 1 
believe Lis body was never found." 

** He was not killed, sir," replied the Miller, 
looking earnestly at Mr. Collins. *' Many u 
night after, he slept in this very, room." 

** Here ! Andy! what ! here? and you knew 
it?" 

** Y'er honour may say that, when it was 
myself put him in it." 

*' But, Andy, jwur own life was not safe 
from the king's men then ! How could you 
commit such a very imprudent action (to call 
it by no harsher term), as to harbour a pro- 
scribed man, when a rich price was set upon 
liis body, dead or alive ? And such a wretch 
too ! I am perfectly astonished." 

'* No need in life for that last, sir. As to 
my own head, it was but loosely on my shoul- 
ders, thin ;-^sure enough. As to the prudence, 
it's not thet character of the counthry. As to 
the price set upon his head, tione o' my fore- 
bears, seed, or feneration, were iver infprm^EB 
(my curse on me black word), or iver will be, 
plase the Almighty. And as to his being a 
wretch I we are all bad enough, and - to spare. 
3uV:^ad he murdered my own brother, .and 
after com'd ; ay, with the very blood upon his 
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hands, and thrown himself upon my marcy ! — 
I'm a true-bom Irishman, sir, who niver re- 
fused purtection whin wanted, to saint or sin- 
ner. — But the fair and beautiful boy, to seie him, 
and he dressed like an ould woman pilgrim; 
his cheek hollow, his eye dead, so worn, and 
no life in him ; but bitther sorrow and heavy 
tears for sin. We kept him here unknownst, as 
good as five weeks, and thin shipt him off be- 
yant seas far enough." 

" But the money, An4^? how did you get 
money to fit him out?" 

■ "Is it the money ! his father's land was 
canted ;* and, to be sure, he couldn't touch a 
pinny, and he bann'd : but I'll tell ye, who 
gave some of it — ^young James Corish. I knew 
the good drop was in him ; and so I tould him 
all about it : and says he, ^ there have been 
many examples made of the misfortunate mis- 
guided people, Andy,' says he * and if he 
did hew me down, why, 'twas in battle, and I'd 
a done the same to him : but the drink and 
fne bad company made him It^A : any way he 
took me out o' the barn, and more than ail, 
sure they loved each other, and more than all 
to the back o' that, dos'nt the blessed word o' 
God tell us to love our enimies, and to do 

♦ Sold. 
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good to thim that ill use us? Sure it's the 
true religion, Andy, to hring good among us ; 
and Catholic or Protestant can't turn their 
tongue to hetther than the words o' the gospel 
o' pace ;' and without more, he gives me twinty 
hard guineas and a small Bihle, and I gave 
him the Bihle on the sly, on account o' the 
Priest> and one way or other we sint him 
clane out o' the land," 

'< And did you never hear of the unfortunate 
young man since ?" inquired Mr. Collins. 

'' Did I not? sure it was he sint me over 
the cordial ye tasted, and more than all, sure 
he's come over himself, laying in the strange 
brig, at the new Quay." 

<* Good gracious !" said Mr. Collins, start- 
ing up, ** he'll be hung as certainly as he lands." 

'' Och ! no danger in life o' that," replied 
Andy, quietly. 

" You're mad, absolutely mad." 

'' I ax y'er honor's pardon, I'm not mad ; 
and sure it's nat'ral for him to wish to lave his 
bones in his owa.)|aid." 

" Leave his bones on a gibbet 1" exclaimed 
Mr. Collins, truly agitated. 

** I wanted particular to spake to y'er honor 
about it, as he is to land to night, under the 
ould church, and Father Mike is to be there. 
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and Friar Madden, and not more than one or 
two others, excipt the poor hoy that brought 
him over." ^ 

" As siire as he lands/' said Mr. Collins, 
" he will be in the body of Wexford Jail in 
twelve hours." 

** Well, that's comieal too," replied Andy, 
quietly, " sind a dead body to Waxford Jail." 

Mr. Collins looked perplexed. 

** Y'er honor's not sinsible, I see ; sure it's 
the dead body o' what was Thomas Jarratt 
that's come over; and by the same token a 
letther, the Priest has it, written (he had a 
dale o' schooling) jist before the breath left 
him ; and he prays us to lay his body in Ban- 
now Church, as near the ould windy as con- 
vanient, without disturbing any one's rest, 
and on account, he does'nt wish a Wake, he 
begs us, if we want him to have pace, to put 
him in the ground at twelve o' the night, by 
the light of four torches. I can't see the use 
of the four, barring he took it from the little 
hymn — 

" Mathew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
God bless the bed that I lie on." 

But it's hard telling dead men's fancies; be 
that as it may, the letther's a fine letther; as 
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good as a sarmint ; and he sint a handsome 
complement to his Reverence^ hut nothing said 
about masses, and he sint forty guineas to 
James Corish, and remimhred Mary ; and more 
to myself than iver he got from me ; but says 
he, 'I can pay the living, but what do the 
dead ask of me V and the boy that com'd over 
wid him (an ould comarade), that was forced 
to fly, for a bit of a scrape, nothing killin' bad, 
only a bit of a mistake where a boy was done 
for, without any malice, only all a mistake; 
well he tould me, though all worldly mathers 
prospered, his soul troubled him night and 
day, but he used to read the Bible at times 
(sure it's the word o' God), and sob, and pray, 
and he wasted, while his goods prospered ; but 
where's the good o' my delaying y'er honor 
now, I only want to ax ye if there's any thing 
contrary to law, in landing and burying the 
poor ashes to night." 

" Nothing that I know of, certainly." 
" But is y'er honor sartin sure about it? he- 
case, if there was any earthly doubt, I'd not go 
aginst the law now, the least bit, for the price 
o' the 'varsel world, and sure I'd go to the 
grave any timer, night or day, to keep the cratur 

asy, only if it's aginst the law" 

*' I assure you, Andy, it is not," replied 
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Mr. Collins, ^< and if you allow me, I should 
Hke to be there myself, it is wild and singu- 
lar, and Father Mike will not object, I dare 
say." 
" Och ! y'er honor's kind and good." 
It was agreed that they should meet at 
twelve that night. Mr. Collins, of course, par- 
took of Mrs. Andy's hospitality, and exchang- 
ing kindly greetings with the honest Miller's 
family, turned his steps homeward. 

« The sea, the sea, the moon-lit sea ! 

How calm its slumbering tides ; 
A weather shore upon her lee, 

The bark in safety glides." 

It was nearly midnight, when Mr. Col- 
lins gained the cliffs that over-hung the lit- 
tle harbour of Bannow ; the moon was emerg- 
ing from some light fleecy clouds, that shaded, 
without obscuring, her brightness, and as she 
mounted higher in the heavens, her beams 
fdrmed a silvery line on the calm waters, 
that were fleetly crossed by a little boat ; at 
the prow stood a tall slight figure enveloped 
in a cloak, and on the strand four or five 
men were grouped in earnest conversation. 
The path Mr. Collins had to descend was un- 
usually steep, and various portions of fallen 
cliff made it difiicult^ if not dangerous. As 
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he passed along, he thought the shadow of a 
human form crossed his way, but the impro- 
bability of such an event, and the flickering 
light, made him forget the circumstance, even 
before he joined the Priest and Andy on the 
beach; no word was spoken, but hands were 
silently grasped in hands, and they prepared 
to assist in the landing of the coffin ; it was 
large, covered with black cloth, and on the 
lid — *' Thomas Jarratt, aged 32," was in- 
scribed ; the simple procession quick^ formed. 
The Priest and Friar lighted each a torch ; the 
young man who brought the body over, still 
shrouded in his cloak, supported the head 
of the coffin. Andy and another man bore 
the feet, and the remaining torches, and Mr. 
Collins brought up the singular procession. 
As they slowly ascended, the torches cast a 
wild red light over the mounds of cliff, fringed 
with sea moss and wild flowers, fragments 
of dark rock, and tangled furze, that ap- 
peared to derive no nourishment from the 
hardened soil. When they had nearly ar- 
rived at the highest point, Mr. Collins dis- 
tinctly saw the same passing shadow he had 
before imagined he had seen, fade as it were, 
behind a broken mass, composed of earth and 
rock; all the party perceived it also; the 
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Priest commanded a halt, and murmured an 
Ave Mary. 

" What was it?" whispered one. 

** Lord presarve vt& 1 it's lucky they're wid 
us ; no hlight can come where the Priests do 
be," replied Andy. 

Without farther hinderance they crossed the 
grassy plain that extends between the ruined 
church and the cliffs, and entered the long 
aisle, where no more — 

" The pifling anthem swells the notes of praise." 

If there be a solitude like unto that of the 
sepulchre it is the solitude of ruins : in moun- 
tain loneliness you may image an unpeopled 
world, fresh from God's own hand, pure, 
bright, and beautiful, as the new-bom sun : 
but a moss-grown ruin, speaks powerfully in 
its loneliness, of gone-by days, of bleached and 
marrowless bones. 

All was silent as the hollow grave which 
yawned at their feet. The innocent birds 
that nestled among the wall-flowers and ivy, 
frightened at the unusual light, screamed and 
fluttered in their leafy dwellings. The moon 
shone brightly through the large window, as 
the bearers rested the cofiin on the loose earth. 

•* He requested," said Father Mike, ad- 
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dressing Mr. Collins, ^< that his body should 
be placed in the ground withcfut so much as a 
prayer, for the repose of his soul, that was 
heathenish, and yet his other words were those 
of a penitent and a Christian." 

The coffin was deposited in it's narrow home ; 
and Andy held the torch over the grave, to as- 
certain that all had been properly managed. 

The Priest, the Friar, and Mr. Collins, stood 
fixed in silent prayer, and the passing night 
breeze shook the withered leaves from the dark 
over-hanging ivy. Each individual was sur- 
rounded by the urns and tombs of his an- 
cestors ; nay, more, by those of relatives, who 
in the bud, or blossom of life, had passed 
away, and were no more seen ; and, it was 
not to be wondered at, that the silent power 
of death, and the everlasting doom of eternity, 
pressed heavily on the hearts of them all,, at 
that midnight hour. At this very moment, a 
dark shadow obscured the cold moon beams 
that streamed from the window ; a piercing 
shriek echoed along the broken walls, and, 
even while their eyes were fixed on the fe- 
male, who stood with streaming hair, and ex- 
tended arms, on the large window-frame, — she 
sprung from the elevation with unerring bound 
into the open grave, and echo was again awak- 
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ened by the sound her feet made on the coffin 
lid. 

*' Heaven and earth !" exclaimed Andy, as 
he held the torch over the grave, " it's Mary 
Corish!" 

She seized the torch from the astonished 
miller, lowered it, so as to read the inscrip- 
tion, which she distinctly repeated, and fell 
without ■ farther motion, on the coffin of him 
she had loved, even in madness. They raised 
her tenderly out of the grave, but the pulses 
of life were slackening, and the film of ap- 
proaching death was stealing over the wild 
brig)itness of her eyes. 

** She is passing," said Mr. Collins, chaffing 
her damp temples as he spoke, ^* poor mad 
Mary !" 

'' I am not mad," she murmered, and her 
utterance was very feeble, " not mad now ; I 
was so, and ye all pitied me ; God bless ye ; 
I know you — and you — and you — and I know 

him — that's ;" with a last effort she turned 

towards the grave, looked into it, and expired. 

No one could ever discover how she was 
apprised of the intended funeral ; but as she 
was always wandering about the sea shore, it 
was supposed she had over-heard some of the 
conversation that had occurred on the subject. 
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Poor Mary ! the innocent children 
gather the ocean weed, and many tii 
shells on the Strand of Bannow, when t 
see the white sea-hird seeking its lodging 
the cliff, after the sun has set, and the g 
mist is rising, as if to shield the repose 
nature, say to each other that it is time to 
tarn to their homes, for that Mad Ma 
ghost will he flitting over the turret's of £ 
now Church. 
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'< The glorious privilege 
Of being independent** 



Burns. ^ 
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** Independence !" — it is the word, of all 
others, that Irish — men, women, and children, 
— least understand ; and the calmness, or ra- 
ther indifference, with which they submit to 
dependence, bitter and miserable as it is 
must be a source of deep regret to all who, 
" love the land,'' or who feel anxious to up* 
bold the dignity of human kind. Let us select 
a few cases from our Irish village — such as are 
abundant in every neighbourhood. 

Shane Thurlough, ** as dacent a boy," and 
Shane's wife, as ** clane skinned a girl," as 
any in the world. There is Shane, an active, 
handsome looking fellow, leaning over the 
half door of his cottage, kicking a hole in the 
wall with his brogue, and picking up all the large 

VOL. I. M 
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gravel within his reach, to pelt the ducks with 
— those useful Irish scavengers. Let us speak 
to him. 

" Good morrow, Shane !" 

" Och ! the hright hames of heaven on ye 
every day ! and kindly welcome, my lady — and 
won't ye step in and rest — it's powerful hot, 
and a beautiful summer, sure — the Lord be 
praised !" 

** Thank you, Shane. I thought you were 
going to cut the hay-field to-day — if a heavy 
shower comes, it will be spoil'd ; it has been fit 
for the scythe these two days." 
. '^ Sure, it's all owing to that thief o' the 
world, Tom Parrel, my lady. Didn't he pro- 
mise me the loan of his scythe ? and> by the 
same token, I was to pay him for it ; and de- 
pinding on that, I didn't buy one, which I 
have been threatening to do for the last two 
years." 

** But why don't you go to Carrick and pur- 
chaM^oue ?" 



lai^o 



Carrick ! — Och, 'tis a good step to Car- 
rick, and my toes are on the ground (saving 
your presence), for I depinded on Tim Jarvis 
to tell Andy Cappler, the brogue maker, to 
do my shoes ; and, bad luck to him the, spal- 
peen ! he forgot it." 
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" Where's your pretty wife, Shane ?" 

" She's in all the woe o' the world, Ma'am 
dear. And she puts the blame of it on me, 
though I'm not in the faut this time, any how : 
the child's taken the small pock, and she de- 
pinded on me to tell the doctor to cut it for 
the cow pock, and I depinded on Kitty Cac- 
kle, the limmer, to tell the doctor's own man, 
and thought she would not forget it, becase the 
boy's her bacheloir — but out o' sight out o' mind 
— the never a word she tould him about it, and 
the babby has got it nataral, and the woman's 
in heart trouble (to say nothing o'myself); — 
and it the first, and all." 

'' I am very sorry, indeed for you have got 
a much better wife than most men.^' 

" That's a true word, my lady — only she's 
fidgetty like, sometimes ; and says I don't hit 
the nail on the head quick enough ; and she 
takes a dale more trouble than she need about ' 
many a thing." 

^' I do not think I ever saw Ellen's nUeel 
without flax before, Shane ?" 

*' Bad cess to the wheel ! — I got it this 
morning about that too— I depinded on John 
Williams to bring the flax from OTlaharty's 
this day week, and he forgot it ; and she says 
I ought to have brought it myself, and I close 

Ml 
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to the spot : but where's the good, says I, sure 
he'll bring it next time." 

''I suppose, Shane, you will soon move into 
the new cottage, at Clum Hill. I passed it 
to-day, and it looked so cheerful ; and when 
you get there, you must take Ellen's advice, 
and depend solely on yourself." 

*' Och, Ma'am dear, don't mintion it — sure 
it's that makes me so down in the mouth, this 
very minit. Sure I saw that bom blackguard. 
Jack Waddy, and he comes in here, quite 
innocent like—* Shane, you've an eye to 
'Squire's new lodge,' says he. * May be I 
have,' says I. * I am y'er man,' says he. 
* How so V says I. * Sure I'm as good as 
married to my lady's maid,' said he ; * and I'll 
spake to the 'Squire for you, my own self.' * The 
blessing be about ye,' says I, quite grateful, — 
and we took a strong cup on the strength of it ; 
and depinding on him, I thought all safe,-r— and 
what d'ye think, my lady ? Why, himself 
stalks into the place — talked the 'Squire over, 
to be sure — and without so much as by y'er 
lave, sates himself and his new wife on the 
laase in the house ; and I may go whistle." 

** It was a great pity, Shane, that you did'nt 
go yourself to Mr. Clum." 

** That's a true word for ye, Ma'am dear ; 
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but it's hard if a poor man can't have a frind to 

DEPINDon." 

** James Doyle, General Dealer," and a neat 
good-looking shop it was — doable fronted, and 
its multifarious contents, doubtless, very amus- 
ing. Mr. Doyle was a sleek civil little man 
as any in the country, and much respected; 
he would have been rich also, were it not that 
he was unfortunately a widower, with five 
daughters. If you had seen his well-stored 
counters and shelves, and the extraordinary 
crowd that assembled in his shop, you would 
have felt certain that every thing was to be 
had within — ^pins, ribbands (scarlet, green, and 
blue), knives, scissors, tobacco-pipes, oandles, 
mouse-traps, tea, soap, sugars, tape, thread, 
cotton, flax, wool, paper, pens, ink, snuff, 
and snuff-boxes, beads, salt herrings, cheese, 
hntter, muslins (such beauties), callicoes (like 
cambric), linens (better than lawn), twine, 
ropes, slates, , halters, stuffs, eggs, bridles, 
stockings, turf, delisk, pepper, mustard, vine- 
gar, knitting-needles, books, namely — ** The 
Reading made Easy," " Life of Freany, and 
his many wonderful escapes, showing how, 
after his being a most famous Robber, he lived 
and dic^d a good Catholic Christian in the 
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beautiful and celebrated town of Ross, in the 
ancient county of Wexford," ** Valentine and 
Orson," ** Seven Champions of Christendom," 
and such like — ^which books, by the way> turn 
the heads of half our little girls and boys. 
The village shop would have vended its finery 
to greater advantage if there had been no 
direct communication with Wexford; for it 
must be confessed that spsie of the pretty 
lasses took it into their heads to be dissatisfied 
with the goods at the big shop, aud absolutely 
sent for their Sunday elegancies to the county 
town, but, nevertheless, James jDoyle would 
have made a fortune, if his five daughters had 
been willing to assist him In his business. 
Had you seen them, they would not have 
appeared like the industrious children of an 
English tradesman, who invariably think it 
their duty to make every effort for the well- 
doing of their family, and exert themselves^ 
either at home or abroad, to procure ** Inde- 
pendence." Could the slatternly s^pearance of 
the five Misses Doyle, or their tawdry finery^ 
designate any beings ixk the world except the 
daughters of an ill-regulated Irish shopkeeper ? 
I say iil-regulated, because truly all are not as 
they were. Their mother died when they were 
very young, and their father unadvisedly sent 
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them to one of those hot beds of pride and 
mischief, ** a fifteen-pound" boarding-school 
in a garrison town, where they learnt to work 
tent-stitch and despise trade. When they 
returned, honest Doyle saw he could not 
expect any thing from them in the way of 
usefulness, and not possessing much of that 
uncommon quality, miscalled common sense^ 
he was contented to support them in idleness, 
hoping that their pretty faces might catch the 
unwary. 

" And sure," said Miss Sally, the first- 
bom, to Miss Stacy, the second hope of the 
family, ** havent we had six months a piece 
at Miss Brick's own school ; ca'nt our father 
affbord us a clear hundred each, down in 
yellow guineas ; has'nt he got a thousand, may 
be more, at the very laste pinny, in Wexford 
batdc ? and if he, with such a power o' money, 
demanes himself by keeping a paltry shop, 
instead of living like a jontleman upon his 
property, and cutting a dash to get us dacent 
husbands, not bog-trotters, there's no rason 
in life why we should attind to it. I hope we 
have a better spirit, all of us, than to do the 
likes of that, indeed ?" 

And so the five Misses Doyle chose the 
handsomest ** prints" in the shop for their 
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own especial use; loitered the mornings en 
papillate, lounging up the street, or down the 
street, or staring out of the window, theii 
shoes slip-shod, and the torn out strings re- 
placed by pins, that invariably made one rent 
while they secured another — and in the 
evenings excited the stare of the silly, and 
the contempt of the wise, by their over- 
dressed, but ill-arranged persons, parading in 
trumpery finery and French curls ; then they 
were perpetually quarrelling, although theii 
tastes on matrimonial points were very similar; 
and if a young farmer, or, more delightful 
still, a ** boy" from Wexford or Waterford, 
put up at the village — Mercy bless us ! What 
a full cry ! Such a set^-five to one ! 

Take a specimen of the quarrels of the five 
rivals in love. 

** Little good) Babby, there is in y'er trying 
to make any thing dacent of that head of 
your's, as long as it's so bright a carrotty.^ 
^* It's no sioh thing as carotty, Stacy, and» 
for the matter of that, look at y'er own nose. 
Sure no one in life would think it worth their 
while to be afther a pug dog." *' It's good 
fun to hear the pair o' ye argufying about 
beauty — ^beauty, indeed !" interrupted Miss 
Sally, tossing her head, and eyeing her really 
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very pretty person in the cracked looking-glass. 
'' Oh to he sure, you think yourself won- 
derful handsome," exclaimed two of the girls at 
once. '' I never could see any beauty in curds 
and whey," continued she of the elevated nose. 
" Ye little go-by-the-ground," keep out of 
my way, said the tallest sister Johanna to the 
shortest, Cicely, *' ye keep as much bother 
about y'er dress as if ye were a passable size." 
** Hould y'er tongue ye long gawky," retorted 
the little one, '' there's no use in your dressing 

at the stranger boy, he's not a grenadier !" 

Poor Doyle, Miss Sally ran off with a 
walking gentleman, who refused to marry her 
unless her portion was made three hundred 
pounds. " Oh," said the father, ** the pride 
of my heart she was, but it is bad to depind 
upon beauty !" True, Doyle, or upon any 
thing — except well-regulated industry. If 
he would come into partnership he might be 
useful, but the gentleman disdained trade ; 
the poor father mortgaged part of his pro- 
perty, paid the money, and Sally was mar- 
ried ; but in less than a year was returned on 
his hands, with the addition of a helpless in- 
fant, the scorn of her unfeeling sisters. Stacy 
was the next to heap sorrow on the old man's 
head ; she, to use her own expression, '' met 
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lio, my jewel — 'twould do y'er heart gooc 
hear his tally ho !" said my Lord's huntsn 
*' He's a generous jontleman as any in 
kingdom — I'll say that for him, any day in 
year," echoed the coachman. ** He's adm 
more nor any jintleman as walks Stev 
Green in a month o' Sundays, I'll go bi 
continued Miss Jenny Roe, the ladies' mai 
** Choose a profession !" Oh ! no I im] 
sible. An Irish gentleman choose a pre 
sion ! But the Honorable Mr. Augn 
Headerton chose a wife, and threw all 
relations, including Lord Headerton, the '. 
nourable Justice Cleaveland, Admiral Ba 
more, K. C. B., and his cousins to the fift 
remove, into strong convulsions, or little 
She, the lady, had sixty thousand poui 
that, of course, they could not object to. 
had eloped with the Honourable Mister . 
gnstus Headerton; — ^mere youthful indis 
tion. She was little and ugly; — that < 
concerned her husband. She was proud 
extravagant ; — ^those (they said) were lady- 
failings. She was ignorant and stupid ;— 
sisters-in-law would have pardoned that 
was vulgar ; — ^that was awkward. Her fa 
was a carcass butcher in Cole's Lane marl 
— death and destruction ! 
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It could never be forgiven ! the cut direct 
was unanimously agreed on, and the little lady 
turned up her little ifose in disdain, as her 
handsome barouche rolled past the lumbering 
carriage of the Right Honourable Lord Head- 
erton. She persuaded her husband to pur- 
chase that beautiful villa, in view of the family 
domain, that she might have more frequent 
opportunities of bringing, as she elegantly ex- 
pressed it, " the proud beggars to their 
trumps ; — and why not ? — ^money's money, all 
the world over." The Honourable Mister 
Augustus depended on his agent for the pur- 
chase, and some two thousand and odd pounds 
were consequently paid, or said to have been 
paid, for it, more than its value. And then 
commenced the general warfare ; full purse and 
empty head — versus no purse, and old nobility. 
They had the satisfaction of ruining each 
other — the full purse was emptied by devour- 
ing duns, and the old nobility suffered by its 
connexion with vulgarity. 

" I want to know. Honourable Mister Au- 
gustus Headerton" — (the lady always gave the 
full name when addressing her husband ; she 
used to say it was all she got for her money), 
— " I want to know. Honourable Mister Au- 
gustus Headerton, the reason why the music 
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master's lessons^ given to the Misses Head- 
erton (they were hlessed with seven sweet 
pledges of affection), blive not heen paid for? 
I desired the steward to see to it, and yon 
know I depend on him to settle these matters.^' 

The Honourable Mrs. Ailgustas Headerton 
rang the bell — ** Send Martin np.'* 

<< Mister Martin,^ the lady began, ** what is 
the reason that Mr. Langi^s account has not 
been paid ?" 

*' My master. Ma'am knows that I have been 
anxious for him to look over the accounts ; the 
goings-out are so very great, and the comings- 
in, as far as I know." — ^The honourable Mister 
Augustus Headerton spilt some of the whis- 
ky-punch he was drinking, over a splendid 
hearth-rug, which drew the lady's attention 
from what would have been an unpleasant 
eclair cissement, 

** I cannot understand why difficulties should 
arise. I am certain I brought a fortune large 
enough for all extravagance," was the lad3r's 
constant remark when expenditure was men- 
tioned. Years pass over the heads of the 
young — and they grow old ; and over the 
heads of fools — but they never grow wise. 

The Honourable Mister and Mistress Au- 
gustus Headerton were examples of this truth ; 
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— their children grew up around them — but 
could derive no support from their parent root. 
The mother had depended on governesses and 
masters for the education of her girls — and on 
their beauty, connexions, or accomplishments, 
to procure them husbands. The father did not 
deem the labours of study fit occupation for the 
sons of an ancient house : — ** Depend upon it," 
he would say, ** they'll all do well with my 
connexions — they will be able ta command 
what they please." The Honourable Mistress 
Augustus could not now boast of a full purse, 
for they had long been living on the memory of 
their once ample fortune. 

The Honourable Mister Augustus Head- 
erton died, in the forty-fifth year of his age, 
of inflammation, caught in an old lime-kiln, 
where he was concealed to avoid an arrest for 
the sum of 180 guineas, for black Nell, the fa- 
mous filly, who won the cup on the Curragh 
of Kildare — purchased in his name, but with- 
out his knowledge, by his second son, the 
pride of the family — commonly called dashing 
Dick. 

All I know farther of the Honourable Mis- 
tress Augustus Headerton is, that - 

" She played at cards, and died." 
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Miss Georgiana — ^the beauty, and greatest 
fool of the family, who depended on her face as 
a fortune, did get a husband, — an old rich 
West India planter, and eloped, six months 
after marriage, with an officer of dragoons. 

Miss Celestina was really clever and accom- 
plbhed. ** Use her abilities for her own sup- 
port !" Oh ! no ! not for worlds — ^Too proud to 
work, but not loo proud to beg, she depended 
on her relations, and played toady to all who 
would. 

Miss Louisa — not clever ; but in all other 
respects, ditto-~ditto. 

Miss Charlotte was always very romantic ; 
refused a respectable banker with indignation, 
and married her uncle's fbotman--4ar love. 

Having sketched the female part of the 
family first (a compliment by the way they do 
not always receive from their own sex), — I 
will tell you what I remember of the gen- 
tlemen. 

** The £mperor," as Mr. Augustus was call- 
ed, from his stately manner and dignified 
deportment, aided by as much self-esteem as 
could well be contained in a human bodv, de- 
pended, without any *' compuiictuous visitings 
of conscience,'* on the venison, claret, and 
champagne of his friends, and thought all the 
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time he did them honour — and thus he passed 
his life. 

'' Dashing Dick*' was the opposite of the 
Emperor ; sung a good song — told a good 
story— and gloried in making ladies blush. 
He depended on his cousin, Colonel Bloom- 
field's procuring him a commission in his 
regiment, and cheated tailors, hosiers, glovers, 
coachmakers, and even lawyers, with impunity. 
Happily for the world at large. Dashing Dick 
broke his neck in a steeple chase, on a stolen 
horse, which he would have been hanged for 
purloining, had he lived a day longer. 

Ferdinand was the bonne-bouche of the 
family : they used to call him ** the Parson !'* 
Excellent Ferdinand !^-he depended on his 
exertions ; and, if ever the name of Header- 
ton rises in the scale of moral or intellectual su- 
periority, it will be owing to the steady and vir- 
tuous eflforts of Mister Ferdinand Headerton, 
merchant, in the good city of B . 
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** Remorse — she ne'erfomikes us; 
A Uood-hound staunch, she tracks our weary step. 

We hear her deep-mouthed bay» surmountuig all 
Of wrath, and woe, and punishment that bide us.** 

COXERIDOE. 
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" Well, any how, we have a roof to shelter 
us, thank God — to say nothin' o' the sod o' turf 
and the boiling pratees — and the master gave 
me a good quarter o' tobaccy this morning — so 
now Norry, lay by y'er spinning, and let's have 
our bit o' supper." 

** With all the joy in life, Mick — and thank 
God, too, that my husband comes home to his 
wife and childer, and lays out his * thirteen a 
day' in making all comfortable." 

Mick Leahy looked affectionately at his 
wife — and well he might. She was clean and 
industrious — cheerful and contented ; — the 
mud walls of her cabin were whitewashed — a 
glass window — small but unbroken — looked 
out on a little garden, stocked with potatoes 
and cabbages, and hedged with furze. No 
labourer in the country had thicker stockings 

i 
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than Mick Leahy — ^they were his wife's knit- 
ting ; no whiter shirts were on the town-land 
than Mick Leahy's — and they were of his 
wife's spinning. No finer children knelt to 
receive the Priest's Messing on a summer Sun- 
day than Mick Leahy's ; and proud were father 
and mother of them. Norah had the good for- 
tune to be brought up by the Priest's mother ; 
and as she was a rich farmer, and one who 
prided herself on being '' above the common," 
e¥elry thing in her house and on her farm were 
cleverly managed. She had been left a widow, 
with two sons, and devoted her life to inereaae 
their property. Poor woman! The eldest 
died sooik after the youngest had taken Priest's 
orders, and so the hope of seeing her children's 
children in possession of what she had laboured 
lor, had gone from her for ever. She had, 
however, one consolation : Father Connor was 
beloved by Protestant and Catholic, and a- 
voided all party discussiims ; — party people, 
indeed, said he was '* luke-waim" — '' a nobo- 
dy" — ^** wanted energy," — and so forth; and ^ 
one of his rich parishioners, a rough blundering 
fellow called him '' the Protestant Priest." 
Father Connor little heeded their sneers, or 
tbtfiir reproaches; but, mounted on his pale 
grey horse, who knew where to go, and where 
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tjo stqp, as well as his master, journeyed from 
^^bin to cabin, the minister of consolation and 
peace. 

It was well for Norah that Mrs. Connor 
took such pains to make her a clever house- 
wife, for when she married Mick they had no- 
thing but their earnings to depend on — ^having 
never saved any thing, because never having 
had aught to save, being both under the age of 
twenty ; moreover, they married against the 
Priest's mother's consent — not th at shehad 
any objection to Mick, who was honest and in- 
dustious ; but she wanted them to wait until 
they had something to begin the world with. 
This, however, they did not think necessary ; — 
'< they could work after, as well as before mar- 
riage — and why not work together — ^where 
was the differ?" 

** The differ," however, was soon felt, when 
Mick was of age and a father on the same day. 
Poor Norah felt that it would have been •* no 
hay" with them, had not her old friend, Mrs. 
Connor, kindly given her a new wheel, a stone 
of flax, a young pig, and a feather-bed ; — judi- 
cious presents ! — as they excited industry, and 
afforded comfort. Mick had no earthly fault 
— at least, that Norah could discover — except 
the one which, 1 verily believe, is bom with 
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every Irishman — a love of whisky; he always 
maintained that it did no harm, bat good to 
every living thing from Adam. However, he 
took an oath against it, to please Norah, the 
Priest, and the Priest's mother ; and hence a- 
rose Norah's thanks — ^heartfelt and sincere — 
that her husband came home with his *' thirteen'' 
every day, to his wife and child er. 

* * God help all poor travellers ! — if s bleak and 
bitther weather;" thought Mick, as he lit his 
pipe, and took his seat on the settle under the 
wide chimney, '' I wish some unfortunate cra- 
tur had a share of the chimbly comer, for 
there'll be neither hedge nor ditch to be seen 
by morning, if it snows on in this way." 

** It does my heart good to see little Mary 
bless herself when she lays her head down for 
the night," said Norah, coming out of their 
only bed-room — ^which was, nevertheless, in 
neat order. *' And then, Lanty has the Ave- 
Mary and all, so pat ; — och, Mick honey, 'tis 
sweet to look at childer — and very sweet to look 
at one's own childer — but it's bitter to think, 
that one day, may be, they might come to sin 
and shame." 

" No child of mine, Norah," said the father, 
proudly, '*shall ever come to sin or shame." 

<' Whisht, Mick, whisht !" said the meek 
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mother; '* we are all born to sin, you know — 
but God keep away shame ! — all we can do, is 
to pray for, and show them a good patthem." 

'' Then, that's true, and spoken sinsible, like 
my own Norry," replied the father; ** and the 
blessing o' God will always be about you and 
yours, at any rate. What ! agin to the wheel ! 
— Well, ye'r never idle — I'll say that for 
ye.'* 

Bur — bur — went the wheel, and the turf 
sparkled — ^but still the storm increased, and 
even shook the little cabin, that seemed al- 
most beneath its vengeance. 

*< Was there any signs of fire-light in that 
hut on the far moor, as ye passed it ?" inquired 
Norah. 

** None, as I see," replied the husband. 

** Do you know, Mick, I niver could make 
thim people out ; there's the three of 'em lives 
upon nothin' at all — as I could think of; they 
niver beg — they niver work. Lanty met the 
child this morning, picking bits o' sticks near 
the moor-hedge, and he tould him his daddy 
was dying, and his mammy not much better — 
so Lanty brought him home, and I gave him 
plinty to ate, and as many pratees as he could . 
carry away — and a morsel o' white bread ; and 
to be sure he ate, the cratur, as if he starved ; 
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but was SO shy and wild — ^like a young fox-cub 
— that I could get nothin' out of hun." 

" Of all the men I ever see, in my born days, 
that man has the black-heart look. The wick- 
ed one, Heaven bless us ! set his mark between 
his two eyes, or he niver did it to any body yet." 

** Hush, Mick ! — is that the wind shaking 
the windy, or is it a knock of the door ?" 

The knock was distinctly repeated, and Mick 
inquired who was there. A female voice request- 
ed admission for a moment : a tall woman, enve- 
loped in a long blue cloak, entered ; and when 
in the cottage, threw back the hood, that had 
quite covered her face; it might once have 
been handsome, but want and misery had ob- 
literated its beauty, and given an almost ma- 
niac expression to eyes both dark and deep ; 
the hair was partly confined by a check ker- 
chief ; and the outline of th<^ figure would have 
been worthy the pencil of Salvator. 

<< Ye don't know me, and so much the bet- 
ther ; but 1 am wife to him that's dying on the 
far moor, and I want you, Mick Leahy, to 
go to Father Connor, and ask him, for the 
love of our Saviour, to come to the departing 
sinner, and hear confession ; and — if he could 
give him some comfort.'' 

'* 8it down,"-said Norry, kindly, shrinking 
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at the same time from her visiter. '' 'Tis an 
awful nighty and a long step to his Reverence's, 
but Mick will do a good turn for any poor sin- 
ner ; yet I wonder ye didn't call to himself, 
and ye passed close by his gate coming here." 

'' Me call on a Priest!'' half screamed the 
wcnman ; '* Me, the cast-away! the thing that's 
shunned as soon as seen ! — Me ! — ^but do not 
look so at me, Norry Leahy ! — do not. Ye 
were kind enough this morning to my starving 
boy ! — ye sent food to my miserable cabin ! 
Do not — do not ! Now, when he's dying ! he 
that was my young heart's love ; bad as he is, 
Norryv he is still my husband." 

" Asy, asy," said Mick ; ** 1 do not care 
wba he is ! Sure we're all sinners, and God 
is good : he may get bettiier." 

** No, no, I do not wish him that ; he has 
nothing to live for : the ban is on him ; and if 
he was known, even here, he would be torn 
in pieces." 

Mick and Norah exchanged glances, and 
slowly did the latter take his long coat off the 
peg, and wistfully did poor Noah look at her 
husband, for the woman's wildness had quite 
overpowered her; yet to refuse going for a 
Priest was what no Irishman ever did, and 
she thought it was her husband's duty; her 
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fears for a moment conquered her resolution, 
when he was in the act of opening the door, 
and laying her hand gently on the woman's 
cloak, she said, with a quivering lip, — 

** And won't ye tell us y^er name, and Mick 
going to do y'er bidding ?" 

** Ye will have it then, Norry Leahy," 
replied she, almost fiercely — Anne Dennis ! 
my husband was called Black Dennis, the 
informer." 

Norah staggered back, and Mick withdrew 
his hand from the latch. 

** Ye will not go then ?" said the unfortu- 
nate creature; " and becase he's a sinner, ye 
think he should be left to die like a dog in a 
ditch ; and you, Norry, you shrink from me ; 
and what power have I to harm ye — ^look?" 
she threw back her cloak, a worn jacket and 
petticoat hardly shrouded so perfectly skeleton 
a form, that poor Norry looked on her with 
pity and astonishment. '' Look ! and say if 
I have power to harm ? I have hardly strength 
enough to hold hii dying head off the could 
earth." 

** 111 go, in God's name," said Mick, 
** though it's little he desarves a good turn 
from any one, even on his death-bed." 

Norah was horrified at her husband's visiting 
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one who had brought sorrow to so many dwell- 
ings; bat he was gone, and she was left in 
her cottage solitude, to brood over what she 
had just heard and seen. << Black Dennis" had 
been an United Irishman, and one of the most 
violent order : the projector of more burnings, 
murders, and robberies, than any chief of 
them all ; and when at last he found that he 
could no longer carry on the system of rebel- 
lion and plunder, into which he had drawn so 
many unfortunate victims, he turned king's 
evidence ; many were the men, either trans- 
ported or executed, on his evidence, all 
less guilty than himself. No wonder, then, 
that ** Black Dennis" was regarded with pe^ 
culiar sentiments of abhorrence, and that 
wherever he went he was a banned man ! His 
wife had shared his plunder, and exulted in 
his deeds, when he was a bold rapparee; but 
when he became a cold-blooded informer, she 
spumed both him and his wealth, and left him 
to his wanderings. He went abroad, but his 
ill-got gold wasted and wasted ; and he re- 
turned to his native country, '' to leave his 
bones," as he said, '' among his own people." 
His wife had been no less miserable than 
himself; and when her wretched husband 
made his appearance at her poor door, she 
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felt relieved at beholdiag the only being who 
could truly appreciate her varied suiGferings : 
his money was gone— he was dying a lingering 
death; and her still woman's heart yearned 
towards its early affection. They could not 
remain in the village where she and her boy 
resided ; because, there " Black Dennis" 
would soon have been recognized ; so she sold 
the few articles of furniture and clothing she 
possessed, and went away with her husband, 
that he might die in peace on ** the far moor." 
Her anxiety to procure for him the rites of 
the church in his last moments, overcame. her 
repugnance to discovery ; and a sort of holy 
fear prevented her going to the Priest herself: 
the many kindnesses the Leahys had shown 
her child, induced her to confide in them; 
and silently, but thankfully, she accompanied 
Mick to Mr. Connor's house. 

The good Priest went with his guides to the 
hut where the Informer lay. It was, in truth, 
a meet dwelling for such a man : ** the far 
moor" showed an extensive waste of snow, 
with but one tree to break its white sur&ce ; 
and the hovel rested against its immense trunk, 
which having escaped the axe and the tem- 
pest, stripped even of its bark by time, like 
the enormous skeletons of old, threw far and 
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wide its knotted and distended limbs, in 
mockery of the whirlwind and the storm. 

The sand of life was nearly run ; Black 
Dennis was extended on some straw, scarcely 
covered by portions of tattered clothing, and 
his head rested on the knees of his boy : he 
moved it quickly as they entered, and prest a 
little wooden cross to his lips; the Priest 
poured a cordial down his throat, and for a 
few moments he revived. 

'' That man need not go," said he, seeing 
Mick about to take his departure, in order 
that the sinful man might confess, '' I have 
nothing to tell but what all the world knows ; 
nothing to say, except that my heart is — hell ! 
Tell me. Priest," and he raised his head from 
the child's lap, << is there hope for me, the 
murderer, the burner, the rebel, the in- 
former?" Madly his glaring eyes watched 
the reply. 

** There is hope for all," replied Father 
Connor ; '^ hope even for you, through God's 
mercy." 

.The head fell back, the eye fixed, the lip ut- 
tered *' hope," and Black Dennis was no more. 

The unfortunate widow shed no tears ; but 
knelt and gazed on him who had known so 
much sin, and endured so much sorrow: the 
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child clung around it's mother's neck and wept 
bitterly. Leahy endeavoured to rouse her 
from her stupor, but in vain. ** I cannot lave 
her in this way, and the poor boy» he's inno- 
cent any how ; and that's not ** Black Dennis" 
now, but only a lump o' clay ! Y'er Reve- 
rence, what am I to do ?" 

The Priest stooped down, and endeavoured 
to disengage the child from the parent : this 
aroused her. ** My boy ! my boy !" and the 
tears flowed from eyes to which they had 
long been strangers. ** Ye'll put him in holy 
ground, Father?" said she, looking at thePriest. 
** Ye'll not deny even an Informer, Chiistian 
burial ? I know ye dare not bury him by day- 
light ; but by night what would hinder ?" 

" Yes," replied Mr. Connor, " to-morrow 
night, I will see that it is propeiiy perform- 
ed ; and now I can only commend you to the 
mercy of Gk>d." 

The grey morning dawned on Leahy and his 
good Norah, tracing their path to the hut on 
the far moor. '* It would be a sin," said the 
latter, " to bear spite and hatred to a sinseless 
corpse ; and bad as the woman was, she left 
him when he turned informer." During the 
day the Priest procured a rude coffin, and the 
assistance of one of his own people, to perfoi 
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the last rites of the wretched man ; and by the 
light of the waning moon, that shed her cold 
rays over the snow-clad country, in a corner of 
the old church-yard — far from any other grave 
— the body of the Informer was deposited. 

But no inducement could prevail on the un- 
fortunate woman to quit the grave : she sat 
on it, wrapt in her long blue cloak, and suf- 
fered her boy to be led away by the Priest to 
his own dwelling — for the amiable man could 
not bear to leave a child of six years old ex- 
posed on so inclement a night. 

When the morning came, the woman was not 
seen ; the boy went crying from the grave to 
the hut, but could no where find his mother. 
He grew up in Mr. Connor's house, a solitary 
but not a friendless being ; he was a melan- 
choly, gentle youth ; and his intellects ap- 
peared! to have suffered from the recollection 
of early misery : he was nevertheless, tractable 
and obedient, and devotedly attached to his 
benefactor. 

It was long unknown what became of the wi- 
dow. Some said she was dead, others that she 
was employed in unceasing pilgrimage and pe- 
nance. Although the death of Black Dennis 
was almost forgotten, no one cared to rebuild 
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the hut on the far moor ; and even the vi 
children, when seeking heath-hells and hi 
cnps, avoided the shadow of tile *' Infor 
tree." 

The youth, who was always called " F 
Connor's Ned/' often visited the chc 
Norah and her husband, and seemed pai 
larly fond of every inhabitant of their 1: 
cottage. Mick Leahy used to lament 
the boy was an ** innocent," but Norry n 
reply ** so best, Mick, for ye see by '■ 
innocent he escapes being wicked, and i 
natural to suppose he'd be one or t'c 
seeing he tsame from a bad stock." 
. Mick and his wife and family, had 
laughing over the embers of the fire 
evening, telling tales and singing old bal 
poor Ned, who formed one of the part]/ 
even more silent than usual, when he 
denly started up, and pointing to the wii 
exclaimed, '^ Did you see that? 

** There it has passed now," he cont 
wildly, " Norry, if ever there was a ban 
that is One ; and it is not the first time, m 
second either, that I've seen it, wid its large 
eyes fixed on. me, so death-like ; but I 
think I iver see it more than onct in the 
year." 
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'' A shadow certainly passed the windy, I'll 
take my bible oath," said Mick ; <' but I'm too 
onld to be frightened ;" and with that, Leahy 
went out, and to his astonishment, no person 
was visible. " God save us all," said he, re- 
entering his cabin, " it's very quare." 

Soon after the simple boy went home ; but 
the first news the Leahys heard next morning, 
was, that on the hard door-stone of the Priest's 
house, an aged corpse was found — the worn 
corpse of Anne Dennis ! 

The wretched wanderer had evidently been 
an occasional visiter to the neighbourhood; 
anxious, no doubt, to look upon her child, 
yet careful to avoid discovery; and feeling, 
most probably, that her last hour was come, 
she had that night laid her down at, the door 
of the house that had sheltered the only 
being she loved, and expired. They buried 
her quietly near her husband's bones. The 
long grass, and the broad-leaved dock, wave 
over them in the chill blast of evening ; and 
sometimes poor Ned is seen to stand and look 
with tearful eyes upon his parent's grave. 
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« O ! good old man : how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty not for meed ! — 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times." 
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As long as I can remember^ Frank was called 
— " Old Frank." He was. a little crabbed 
looking man, bent nearly doable ; had a 
healthy colouring on his cheek, and a few, 
very few, grey hairs, floating over his bald and 
shrivelled forehead, with a halt in his walk ; 
and was always either singing or coughing; 
somewhat <' cranky" in his temper, and in his 
capacity of coachman (which situation he had 
filled for a period of forty-two years in our 
family), exercised despotic sway over horses, 
dogs, and grooms ; he was singularly faithful, 
and strongly attached to his master and mis- 
tress, his horses, and myself; indeedi, as to 
the two last, il was a matter of doubt which he 
loved best ; and, however snappish he might 
have been U> others, h6 was to me, in my 
childish days, one of my kindest and firmest 
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firiends ; no matter how I tormented him — no 
matter what pranks I played (and they were 
not a few), Miss Maria was always right, and 
every body else was wrong. Having lived so 
long in the family, he was hardly looked upon 
as a servant, and neither master nor mistress 
disputed his dictum ; indeed, I don't know 
why they should, for wherever his authority 
extended, matters were well managed. The 
coats of his carriage horses shone like French 
sattin, and the carriage, an old lumbering 
thing of the last century, could not have ex- 
isted at all under the care of any other coach- 
man. Frank, the carriage, and horses, had 
grown old together ; they were all of a piece, 
and cut a remarkable appearance, whenever 
they walked (for that was their most rapid 
pace) out in the bright sun-shiny summer. 
But it was not alone in this, his principal si- 
tuation, that Frank was entitled to, and treated 
with respect. All the perfect, and all the em- 
bryo sportsmen of the neighbourhood came to 
consult him on every matter connected with dogs 
and horses ; he was famed all over the county 
for educating pointers on the most approved 
principles, and was permitted to have three or 
four constantly in training for the neighbour- 
ing gentry, who always remunerated him hand- 
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somely for his trouble. He had been an ex- 
cellent sportsman in his youth, and took much 
pride in boasting that, except his head, all the 
bones in his body had been broken; and in- 
deed, even his head exhibited a sufficient 
quantity of bumps to puzzle a phrenologist; 
the old man still loved sporting, and it was 
owing to this circumstance that Frank and I 
were such great friends. An only child has 
generally much of its own way, and a country 
child has very different enjoyments from one 
of the town. Allan Cunningham says — and 
who but him could say it so sweetly — 

" Child of the country ! on the lawn, 
I see thee like the bounding fawn ; 
Blithe as the bird which tries its wing, 
The first time on*the winds of spring ; 
Bright as the sun, when from the cloud, 
He comes as cock's are crowing loud ; 
Now running, shouting, *mid sun beams. 
Now groping trouts in lucid streams ; 
Now spinning like a mill-wheel round, 
Now hunting echo's empty sound ; 
Now climbing up some old tall tree, 
For climbing sake, 'tis sweet to thee. 
To sit where birds can'sit alone, 
Or 'share with thee thy venturous throne." 

I certainly was perfectly a country child, and 
to escape from study, and ^stroll with Frank, 
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Frank's dogs, and Frank's daughter, '^ my 
kind and gentle nurse/' was one of the 
greatest of my simple enjoyments. I can 
hardly tell why, but Bannow in my remem^ 
brance, always seems like fairy land — its fields 
so green — its trees so beautiful — its inhabitants 
so different from any I have ever elsewhere met ! 
The aged man used to make it a constant 
practice to take out a steady old pointer, with 
a young, untaught, roving, but well grown 
puppy ; and t believe Joss (the old one), was 
as much interested in the business of educating 
the young dog, as Frank himself. Be that as 
it may, we used all to wander among the green 
lanes and fields, and, when I was tired, nurse 
would seat me on an old grey stone, or rustic 
^yle, and Frank would lean on his gun, and 
tell me some of the fedry tales or legends, with 
which his memory was so well stored ; for he 
had a most confirmed belief in banshees, clu- 
ricawns, fairies and mermaids ; and if Mary, 
who was very superior to the general order of 
servants, ever presumed to doubt one of 
her father's stories, he reproved her in no 
gentle terms — and no wonder, he had a mark 
in his hand which was actually given by an 
arrow, shot at him by a fairy queen, <me even- 
ing-, when he was TeiuTTUiv^\votBLe ^i\«t ^ o^iet 
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carouse at Mr. Talbot's. He could never be 
prevailed upon to root up large mushrooms 
(fairy tables) , or to pull bulrushes (fairy 
horses) 9 least he might offend the good people* 

His most favourite walk was across some 
young plantations, admirable covers for game, 
to a small hill, thickly wooded at either side, 
where there was a singularly fine oak, one of 
whose branches jutted suddenly from the trunk, 
and fiHined a rustic seat, which I used to call 
my throne. The prospect was very beautiful ; 
the long white chimneys of my old home, 
sprang, as it were, from amid the trees, that 
from this particular point of view, appeared to 
fringe the ocean's brink, while the many co- 
loured foliage of the lofty poplar, dark cedar, 
feathery birch, or magnificent elm, gave rich- 
ness and variety to the landscape. 

Many a summer evening have I sat upon 
'' my throne," my nurse's arm around me, to 
prevent the possibility of falling, and listened 
with delight to Frank's fairies, about whom, 
the good old man, so dearly loved to talk, only 
interrupting his narrative now and then by a 
necessary word of caution to his dogs. When- 
ever I urged him to tell me a story, he used 
to shake his head and say, '* Och Miss, honey, 
ye'JJ may he think of ouldfraiiVL wck^WiY* VeLv£\^"«»> 
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when ye'U be far from your native land, and 
my poor smashed bones at rest. But my bless- 
ing, be about ye : never deny your country." 
Poor old Frank ! I remember him now when 
I am away from that land of many troubles and 
of many blessings ; that land which has been 
emphatically termed '' a land of raw materials !" 
My favourite story was " The Stout and 
Strong of Heart :" and I believe it was Frank's 
favourite also ; for many a time and oft has he 
repeated it to me, and always have I listened 
with attention, pleasing the old man, while I 
was myself delighted. I will give it to my 
readers, although I fear it will lose much from 
the absence of my old friend, who with so much 
earnestness and native humour, related it. 

" There was plenty of mirth and of every 
thing else, in the little cabin of Jerry Mahony, 
for his daughter Ellen had just become a bride, 
and the merry party were beguiling the time 
while the dinner was in preparation. The 
Mind Piper was sitting on the hearth stone, 
making beautiful music, and now and again 
taking a sup of potheen, to the long life of the 
wedded pair. Jerry himself was listening to 
all the compliments and good wishes of the 
neighbours ; his wife Norah, busily placing 
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all her own, and the borrowed delf upon the 
table ; and bustling her maid Peggy with a 
continual * Make haste, hurru ! 'tis only once 
in a long life;' while the bride and bridegroom, 
James and Ellen Deasy sat in a comer talking 
over their future arrangements, and planning 
ways and means to make themelves happy and 
comfortable ; and to be sure the mother of the 
girl got every thing in order. And Ellen was 
lovely and beautiful enough for a queen, let 
alone a poor man's wife. But although she 
was made much of, by rich and poor, no one 
thought more of her than Kit Murtough, the 
blind Piper ; and good right had he so to do ; 
for she had the pity for him, the poor sightless 
creature — and it was he who made the beauti- 
ful music that night ; so beautiful was it that 
the Priest himself could stand it no longer, but 
capered like a China-man. Well, the next 
morning Biddy Mahony (Ellen's mother) 
went to the foot of the ladder that led to her 

daughter's room, 

** * Ellen honey,' says she, 'come down, I have 
some nice tay for ye both.' She waited, and 
there was no answer ; so she went up a few 
steps, * James agra ! won't you waken for 
me ?' Still no answer : well, she went into 
the room, and stopt and said, ' why then 
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won't either of you spake to your own mother, 
that gave hirth to one and a wife to the other : 
Jemmy, Nelly dear! get up and look at the 
morning that's so smiling and happy.' Still 
not a word : so she went and palled the whisp 
of straw out of the window and let in the light 
She then looked on the hed, patted her child 
on the cheek and felt that she was a cold corpse. 
Her bitter shrieks soon woke the husband; 
and the neighbours came running in in crowds. 
And black grief was in that cabin where, the 
night before, there had been 30 much joy. Many 
suspected that James Deasy had a hand in 
his wife's death, and there were some who 
told him so. But sobs from the very depth 
of his heart were James' only answers. 
The evening came, and the young bride was 
laid out for the wake. All was got in readi- 
ness for the ' berring,' which, according to 
custom, was to be on the third day. Now no- 
body took the death of poor Ellen more to 
heart than did Kit the Piper, who wandered 
about the neighbourhood of her dwelling 
playing only dismal tunes; until the night 
before the funeral when he was sitting be- 
tween lights, under the corn-rick that stood 
in the sheltered corner of Jerry Mahoney*s 
field, while his mournful music made the 
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place more melancholy. Suddenly he felt a 
irapid gush of wind pass by him, and then all 
was stilly he paused for a while, and again 
struck up the same tune, the tune that poor 
Ellen so dearly lored ; then the wind came 
stronger by him, and again he paused ; onee 
more he began the air, and the wind beat 
fnriously against him. He now crossed him- 
self, and called on the blessed Virgin, when 
he heard the voice of the dead bride speak to 
him, and say, ' Kit Murtough, go to my hus- 
band, and tell him not to weep for me, for I 
am a living woman, but the fairies carried me 
away. Bid him come here at nightfall and 
bring a pail of new milk from the cow, but tell 
him be careful not to spill a drop of it, or he'll 
loose me for ever, but to be stout and 
STRONG OF HEART, and when he hears the 
blast rush past him, let him throw it upon me, 
so that it may drench me all over, but if he 
misses me he'll never see me more.' A joyful 
man was Kit that minute, and off he posted 
and told it word for word to the husband, 
who to be sure put but little faith in it, yet 
the love to the wife made him try. So, to 
make all sure, he milked the cow himself, 
without spilling a drop, and off he went to 
the corn-rick, very much troubled in his mind, 
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with the hope of recovering his hride, the 
doubts as to the Piper's story, and the fear 
that he should ' miss drenching her, and then 
lose her for ever.' But James .was a bold 
man, and feared nothing else. So he waited 
patiently until the first blast of wind passed 
him. He took up the pail, but his heart mis- 
gave him, and he laid it down again. Once 
more the blast came and more strongly, but 
still James Deasy was only half a man. The 
third time it came furiously upon him; but 
James was ready, and he threw every drop 
upon the blast, when all at once he saw his 
wife before him as plainly as when she stood 
beside the Priest; and he clasped his arms 
about her, while a loud whirling tempest 
came all around them. But she was safe from 
all harm, and they returned smiling to her fa- 
ther's cottage. 

** No one but a mother can tell Biddy Ma- 
hony's joy to see her child come back to her 
again. And the evening of that day saw hap- 
piness returned to Jerry's cottage, where the 
Piper had his old seat, in the chimney comer, 
sung many a merry song, and drank a double 
portion of whisky to the health of the bride- 
groom and the bride. 

** But James Deasy when he came in, went 
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Straight to the coffin, and in the place of the 
corpse, he saw a great log of wood, with the 
shroud upon it. This he quickly put upon the 
fire, when they heard a loud screech, and the 
log went up the chimney with a noise like a 
thunder-storm, that almost shook the roof off 
the old cabin. The neighbours came running 
in to know what was the matter; and there they 
saw James Deasy and Ellen his wife, sitting 
in the comer, as if nothing had happened; 
she looking as beautiful, and he as happy, aa 
when Father Peter blessed them both, a few 
days before. 

^' Some months had now passed away, and 
Ellen was about to become a mother, whea 
she called her husband to her bed-side, and 
said, \ James, dear, happy have we been, and 
happy will we still be if you do my bidding ; 
which is, when my little baby is bom, put 
three crosses on its forehead, and three on 
mine, and dont leave me for a minute, how- 
ever they may try to wile you away, for the 
fairies will be after the both of us.' Well, 
James never left her bed-side, but watched 
her night and day, for fear the fairies should 
be waiting to take off both the wife and the 
child ; which, when it came, was a glorious boy. 

But all at once James heard a scream ont- 
VOL. I. -^ 
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side the door, and a small voice calling '^ Ellen 
Mahony;" he looked roand and saw the latch 
raised and the door opening gently, then ran 
towards it, and pushed it too violently, when 
all in a minute he heard a loud laugh, as if 
from many persons, and when he looked on 
his wife's bed, he saw that both mother and 
child were dead. James remembered the 
crosses, and remembered that his wife had 
wame4 him to let nothing tempt him irom her 
bed-side. But 'twas too late, they were both 
gone, and James Deasy was indeed a wretched 
man. 

'' They kept poor Ellen and her little one 
for a long time above^ the ground, and then they 
buried them both, in t^ church-yard. But 
James could net rid himself of the idea that 
the bodies were not those of his wife and 
child, so he would not let the Priest say mass 
or any thing over them; which brought much 
shame and scandal upon him. But he had his 
own reasons for it. 

<. ^* Now, it happened one morning, that Jamei» 
I>easy was hoeing his little garden, and dunk- 
ing, as h^ did every day, of his poor £llen, 
th^t he had lost nearly a twelvemonth, when 
hift hoe- struck agaiutt a sod as green as ever 
was spring leaf» although his spade had be^ 
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into it many a time, and it had been long co- 
vered with black clay. All of a sudden he 
heard music under it, beautiful and sweet mu- 
sic, such as he had never heard before. He 
remembered his poor wife's warning, to * be 
stout and strong of heart,' so he raised up the 
sod, and looked down. There he saw; at a 
depth that seemed many miles under ground, 
a number of little people dancing most merrily ; 
diey were all dtessed in green leaves, and had 
fine fortns and faces; for, to his great wonder, 
he could distinguish them plainly, although 
they were so far off. He thought that one of 
the little pe6^e resetidtbled his dead wife, and 
he knew it mudt h6 her, when he heard her 
say ' to the corn rick at midnight,^ while the 
rest of the fairies repeated her words, ' to the 
Com fick at midni^t;' and then the music 
ceasred, and the ground ap|^ared the same as 
it had always been; foi^ James coidd not 
discover the green sod he had just raised. 
The more he thought upon the words ' to the 
corn rick at midni^t,' the more he was conr 
vinced they ^Kad some meaning, and that they 
were addres^efd to him. So he Waited impa- 
tiently till the night Caifie, and went off to the 
appointed plaee. He had not beeti sitting 
there loiig, berf<jfe a btSst of wind came by 
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hiniy and he heard a voice singing sweetly 

these words : — 

< I lie in the meadow so green. 

On a spot where the rushes are growing. 
Where the footstep of man hath not been. 
For the place where I dwell lies between 
Two streams that have never ceased flowing.* 

'^ The voice ceased, but James Deasy knew its 
sound well, and knew that no other hut his 
wife could address him in such sweet accents. 
In a few minutes another blast of wind rushed 
by him, and the same voice continued, — 

< To-morrow a bride will pass near 
The green island, where they have placed me, 

Meet her and her train without fear ; 

The last is the one you love dear, 
I am free, when my love has embraced me.* 

** James Deasy was struck dumb, but he knew 
there must be something in this mysterious 
warning ; while he sate musing on the words, he 
heard the same voice in the distance say, — 

* I list to their summons e'en now, 

O save me, or lose me for ever ; 
I have told thee the when and the how, 
But sign thee the cross on my brow. 

And keep me to part again— never.' 

** Well, the morrow came, and, to be sure, 
James Deasy was on the road to the green 
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island; a place well known over all the 
country, as the pet of the fairies. There he 
waited patiently all the day, and the sun had 
scarcely taken away its light from the sur- 
rounding waters, when he heard the sound of 
the merry pipes, and saw a long train coming 
along the path. He stood quite quiet, as if he 
was minding nothing at all, but the road- 
stones he pretended to be breaking, until the 
whole of the crowd had passed him ; when up 
from the ground starts James, seizes the last 
woman of the groupe, tears off the cloak from 
the shoulders, signs three crosses on the brow, 
snatches the child, and does the same to it, 
when, lo and behold! his own wife, Ellen 
Deasy, on her knees before him, and his own 
beautiful little baby in her arms. The sign of 
the cross had dnven all the fairies away, and 
safe and sound James and £llen, and their 
little one, returned to their cottage, and never 
more was the life of either disturbed by the 
good people. 

^'They are still living in Dumraghodooly, and 
James is ever and always ready to tell his story 
over a glass of whisky punch ; but no induce- 
ment has yet prevailed on Ellen to give any 
account of her adventure in fairy land." 

'< Oh, Miss, don't laugh — it's as true as I'm 
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a sinner, and it's bad to difbelieiye the fairies. 
Sore I was an nnbeliever onoe myself, and 
th» was my punishment — one of Iheir arrows 
right through the flat o' my hmd; 1 sbaU 
earry the mark to my grave.. Come, Miss, 
^'s time to go h<Mne ; bad luek to th^ i,o^ ; Joss, 
where's Bayer — Rover 1 Oh, that yQ¥tng dog 
wants as much attindance as a Mulie^iavat 

pig" 

" How is that, Frank V 

** Why, Miss, the MmUenavat people are 
Munster, ye know, and quite inferior to the 
Wexfordiims, and depend on the pig to pay 
the rint, and on that aoeount pay him all the 
respect possible^ why not; and so they pick 
out the big praties for the pig, and ate the 
little ones themselves ; and they give the pig 
the clane straw, and sleep themselves in the 
dirty ; and they give the pig the candle to go 
to bed wid, and go to bed thimselviss in the 
dark/' 

" And is that true, Frank?" 

*^ As gospil, Miss; upon m^ word it is. 
Here, Rover; — the only way to steady that 
dog win be to hang him. Rover — Rover !" — 

'* Frank delighted in telling stories of the 
rebellion, but he left it to others to recount 
what true and faithful service he had rendered 
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his master and mistress in those perilous times ; 
and they were nothing loath to do him ample 
justice. I hare often heard how he huried the 
best old wine in the asparagus beds, to save it 
from falling into the hands of the rebels ; and 
how he concealed his favourite horses in the 
hen and turkey houses ; and how, at the risk 
of his life, he carried a forged order to General 
Roche, who commanded the rebel forces in the 
town of Wexford ; which order purported to 
come from another rebel chief, and demanded 
the instant freedom of his master, whose life 
was thus preserved. 

It was in the summer of 1798, that my 
grandfather, who had been for a few days in 
Dublin, on business of importance, embarked 
with his constant attendant, Frank, on board a 
small Wexford trading vessel. Intelligence 
had reached them of the disturbed state of the 
country, and as land travelling was unsafe, 
the '' boat'' was engaged to convey them direct 
to the Bay of Baunow. 

As they passed Dalkey Isle, and coast- 
ed along the beautiful shores of Wicklow, 
glowing in the full richness of summer, the 
sea breeze tempering the fervid heat with 
its invigorating freshness, my grandfather 
thought he had never seen the country look 
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80 tranquil or so happy ; the lowing of cattle, 
the hleating of sheep, the cooing of the wood 
pigeon, even the subdued warbling of the fo- 
rest birds, were heard on board their light 
bark ; but when the day passed and the night 
darkened, unusual fires sparkled on the hills, 
and, even along the shore, lights would blaze 
for a moment, and then suddenly disappear. 
The anxiety of both master and servant to ar- 
rive at home was intense, and they were much 
pleased to perceive through the grey mist of 
the succeeding morning, the spire of Wexford 
Church. As the next day advanced, Mr. Her- 
riott distinctly saw green flags, floating from 
the masts of the several vessels in the harbour. 
^* We must sport one too, sir," said Raw- 
son, the Captain of the brig ; '^ if we do not, 
they will board us ;" he unfurled his flag im- 
mediately, after which, Frank went ofi^ deck 
into the cabin, and slyly took out his master's 
pistols from his portmanteau ; he then (as he 
subsequently stated), poured a little water into 
the pans of a fowling piece, a blunderbuss, and 
other fire-arms, that he had perceived lying 
under some coiled rope and canvas-sacks ; she 
had discovered that Rawson was a united 
Irishman. He then crept on deck, and placed 
himself under his master's elbow, which his 
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head just reached. My grandfather kept his 
eye steadily fixed on Rawson's movements; 
hut, to say the truth, if he had been . tacking 
for the bottom of the sea, he could hardly have 
discovered it, being utterly ignorant of all naval 
tactics. The entrance to the harbour of Wex- 
ford is very narrow ; nor was it until the prow 
of the vessel was passing between the two em- 
bankments, Mr. Herriott observed that Raw- 
son, instead of steering for Cansore point, was 
making direct for the town. He instantly 
sprung at the Captain, who was at the helm, 
and seizing him by the throat, while Frank, 
nothing loath, presented a pistol to his head, 
swore vehemently, that if he did not tack 
about he would throw him over-board. Raw- 
son, who was a man of great bodily strength, 
drew a pistol from his bosom ; it missed fire ; 
but at the moment, when my grandfather had 
overpowered him, he received a blow on the 
head from Frank ; he was almost stunned, 
staggered a few paces forward, and fell. At 
that instant, two or three musket balls whizzed 
past, and Frank whispered — ** I humbly ax 
y'er honor's pardon, but it was the only way 
I had left, to make y'er honor get out of the 
way of three blackguards in that boat, who 
took prime aim, and would have had ye down 
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M clane as a partridge ; the games up now, bat 
that taste of a blow would'nt hurt a pointer. Sir.'' 
In another instant they were boarded by 
the rebels, and Mr. Herriott was soon bound 
hand and foot. He would, most likely, have 
been piked on the spot, had not the circum- 
stance occurred previous to the dreadful mas- 
sacre on the bridge, and at that time they were 
anxious, if possible, to secure the sanction of 
some of the leading gentlemen of the counly. 
They, therefore, secured him, to prevent the 
possibility of escape, and Frank was suffered 
to depart. The poor man arrived at Bannow 
when it was near midnight, and found my 
mother and grandmother marking the minutes 
with their tears. The country all around than 
was in a state of open insurrection, and al- 
though they had hitherto been treated with 
respect, through the kind interference of the 
good Priest and Captain Andy; yet iht un- 
certain fate of my grandfather, and the c<m- 
tinued stories of death and destruction they 
had heard, kept them in perpetual agitation. 
Frank's account was not likely to sooth their 
misery, and they asked each other what was to 
be done, without receiving consolation firom 
any plan that was suggested. Captain Andy 
was with his rebel regiment at the mimntain 
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of Forth. The Priest had gone, it was sup- 
posed, to Ross. What was to be done? — 
" Frank, can you not devise any mode ?" — 
Frank coughed. — " Can nothing be done ?*' — 
Frank replied to this question, by asking ano- 
ther. — '^ Can ye tell me, madam, if they have 
taken Grey Bess for the devil's sarvice yet?" 
'* She was in the stable this morning, along 
with two or three of the old horses — ^the young 
ones are all gone.'' — *' Hem ! I'm glad of that, 
I'll jist step out — I wonder they passed her ; 
she's as fine a steady, strong slug of a mare as 
there's in the whole county." 

The ladies thought Frank's attention to his 
quadrupeds ill-timed, but he went his way, 
and first concealing the carriage hones in 
the fowl-houses, mounted Grey Bess, whose 
strong well-made limbs merited the encomium 
he had passed on her, and, without impart- 
ing his intention even to his fellow-servants, 
set off at a brisk trot to the mountain of Forth. 
Arrive4 at the encampment, he soon found 
out his friend Andy, and in a few moments 
they were in close conversation at a little dis- 
tance from the mass of people who were ei^er 
sleeping, drinking, or singing in scattered 
groups over the mountain, canopied by the 
clear moon-lit sky. ** We must get him 
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off, Frank, General Roche is in command — 
yet I don't know how ! Can you write ?" — 
" Is it me/' replied Frank ; " not I — can you ?" 
*' No ; an order from General Keough would 
do it, but he's for making a bonfire in the 
town to bum every mother's child of a heretic 
out of the way." " The baste," exclaimed 
Frank, « would there be any sin in jist 
signing his name to a little taste of an order 
to General Roche, to let him go free on par- 
ticular business, to be returned whin called 
for; if we had him safe in Bannow 'twould be 
asy enough to hide him away in an ould cave 
or castle, or cask, or ship him off like a sack 
of pratees to Wales. Where there's a will 
there's away, but he's clane gone if he re- 
mains in Wexford." 

'< Is Father Mike here ?" Andy bent his 
thumb back to intimate that he was in the 
camp. '^ I thought so— God be wid ould 
times ! he'll niver forget my mistress's attin- 
tion to him, and she an Englishwon^an, let 
alone my master's. If ye see a man an' his 
bit of a wife go past in the morning on Grey 
Bess, bathershin, God be wid ye," and Frank 
went off to seek the Priest. He was easily 
found, and soon understood what Frank wanted. 
'< My simple ordei^ would be of no use, Frank, 
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for they think me faithless enough, because I 
cannot spill blood — ^blood of the innocent as 
well as the guilty. General Keough^s would 
do it;" the kind-hearted man paused. '^ Every 
imprisoned Protestant will, I know, suffer 
before to-morrow night." 

** My poor master, Sir, and mistress — I'll tell 
ye what, if y'er Reverence will jist give me 
the scrapeen of an order, who'll know ye iver 
wrote it? and sure it's I that 'ud write it in the 
crack of a whip, if I knew how. Oh, Sir, 
think of all the good they did the poor Catho- 
lics in the hard winter." 

Father Mike hesitated no longer, drew from 
his pocket a little inkhorn, and wrote the order 
on Frank's head, the moon shining brightly on 
them at the time. 

Away went Frank and Grey Bess into 
Wexford, and the day had dawned by the 
time he arrived at the Court-house. He unhe- 
sitatingly presented his order, and my grand- 
father was much delighted to find himself at 
liberty. 

** I wonder General Keough wrote," said the 
man who let him out, ** for he'll be in Wexford 
himself in an hour." 

This intelligence alarmed Frank much, and 
he hurried his master to a dwelling, the fidelity 
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of whose inmates he could depend on; it 
belonged to his uncle Kit's third daughter, 
who was married to Miekey Hayes, the grocer, 
and at that time Commissary-General to the 
rebel forces quartered in Wexford. There 
Frank equipped his master in a good irieze 
suit, a long coat, straw hat, mounted a bunch 
of laurel at one side and a green feather at 
the other, and presented him a sturdy pike- 
he then arrayed his little person in his uncle 
Kit's daughter's red petticoat and hooded 
cloak. 

** And now," said he, " y'er honour will 
remember that y'er name's Pat Kenmesey, 
and that ye'r going to the blessed Priest's 
house, ahd that I'm y'er wife — that '11 ride on 
Grey Bess behind ye." 

They arrived safely at Bannow, and my 
grandfather often said that three times within 
forty-eight hours Frank saved his life — ^when 
he damped the powder — knocked him down — 
and became his wife. 

Honest Frank's services did not go un- 
rewarded ; he was suffered to indulge all his 
little peculiarities, without let or hinderanee, 
and to be as cross as he pleasied without the 
possibility of a reprimand. Although an am- 
ple provision was made for his latter days he 
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mourned most bitterly our coming over to Eng- 
land ; and his affection was so strong, that he 
would have left his children to follow us, had 
he not been (to use his own expression) *^ past 
travelling at eighty-five." 

Good old man! I well remember him at 
the coach which was to convey me to " the 
great metropolis of nations." He stood fore- 
most of a troop of weeping domestics ; his hat 
held reverentially in his withered hand, while 
the sleet of a January morning mingled with 
his grey hair; tears rolled abundantly down 
his wrinkled cheeks ; we were seated, yet still 
he held the coach door open — ** God bless 
you all — shut the door Frank," said my dear 
grandfather, almost as much affected as his 
faithful servant. Frank still held it, cast a 
farewell look on us, and then turning to a man 
who was close to him exclaimed, '' you shut 
it James, I can't close the door that shuts me 

out for ever from ' " the horses went on, 

and I saw my kind story-teller no more. 

I have said that Frank loved his horses, 
he also loved the old family carriage. And 
when we left the country my grandfather 
presented it to him, thinking of course he 
would dispose of it. No such thing. Frank 
went to live with his daughter; my old 
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nurse, at the village of Duncormuck. And 
there he erected a spacious shed, under cover 
of which he deposited his favourite chariot; 
the poor old man's delight was to wheel it in 
and out ; until within a few days of his death, 
he attended to it with the most scrupulous 
exactness, and invariably got into a passion 
whenever the propriety of selling it was 
hinted at. 

" Who knows,'' he would say, " but they 
may come home of a suddent, and what a 
comfort it would be to them to find the ould 
carriage and ould Frank ready for sarvice." 
Poor old Frank ! 
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